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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue hostility of the Tories to the more important provisions of 
the Corporation Reform Bill, was fully developed during the early 
part of the week. They would not even allow the bill to go into 
Committee without an attempt to damage it, by a resolution, 
moved by Mr. Prarp, which would have had the effect of pre- 
serving not only to the existing race of freemen, but to their de- 
scendants, the privileges which have been so grossly abused, and 
are found to beso utterly inconsistent with good municipal govern- 
ment. The majority, however, would not sanction this mode of 
Fecmeoding ; and Mr. Prarp was compelled to withdraw his reso- 
ution. 

The first struggle in the Committee was on Monday, on the 
third clause; which provides that the King in Council—that is 
to say, the Minister for the time being—should settle the bounda- 
ries of those municipal boroughs whose limits are not fixed by 
the Parliamentary Boundary Act. The Tories pretended ex- 
cessive alarm for the rights of the subject and the privileges of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Goutsurn solemnly reminded the 
Committee, that the House of Commons alone had the power of 
taxing the subject; whereas this unconstitutional clause would 
enable the King to say who should and who should not be taxed. 
Mr. O'ConneEtt endeavoured to allay Mr. GoviBurn’s constitu- 
tional anxiety, by assuring him that the bill provided that all who 
were taxed wouid have the right of voting for representatives in 
the Municipal Parliament. But the Tories would not be com- 
forted; and although it was demonstrated that the bill would be 
rendered unworkable for twelve or eighteen months if the boun- 
daries were to be settled by Parliament, still, in spite of their 
vehement desire to put an end to municipal misgovernment, they 
divided the Committee against Ministers; and——were defeated, 
by a majority of 87; the numbers being 279 to 192. 

This was an inauspicious commencement of the work of muti- 
lation and obstruction ; but the Tories were not discouraged, and 
renewed the attack on the following night. The ninth clause 
of the bill enacts, that occupancy and payment of rates alone 
shall entitle a person to be placed on the burgess-roll. The 
effect of this would be to prevent any freemen after the existing 
generation from voting either for members of the Town-Council 
or for Members of Parliament. The children of freemen not 
enrolled at the passing of the bill, and apprentices, will have to 
obtain the franchise, if at all, by virtue of occupancy and rate- 
paying. It is plain that this would put an end to a vast deal of 

ribery and political corruption with the lives of the present free- 
men. The Tories dread the idea of extinguishing at any time, 
present or future, a race of voters whose votes are to be bought. 
Sir Wittiam Foxterr therefore moved to continue to the free- 
men and their descendants the rights secured to them by the 
Reform Act. But it was honestly admitted by Lord Joun 
RvssELL, that those rights were only granted in order to smooth 
the passage of the Reform Bill through the House of Peers, and 
that the clause which preserved them was a blot on the bill. It 
was in vain urged by Lord Stanuey and Sir James GRAHAM, 
that the Reform Act was “a final measure ;" it was Vainly con- 
tended that to pass the clause under discussion would be a viola- 
tion of the compact with the House of Peers: the majority 
refused to be bound by the private understanding of any set of 
‘Cabinet Ministers, and denied the power of any Government to 
enter into a compact with the House of Peers for the preservation 
of an abuse. All the Tories, a few Radicals, and the passengers 
in Lord Srantey's “ dilly,” voted against the clause; but it was 
carried nevertheless, by 278 to 232. 
. Of course, nobody is surprised that Lord Srantuy and his sec- 
_ tion coalesced with the Tories on this question; but we hold it to 
be the reverse of desirable, on any occasion, that a member of the 
Liberal party should join the faction; and we are surprised that 





the first vote of the new Member for Hull should have been given 
in aid of a Tory trick. It was an unfortunate opening of his Par- 
liamentary career, and befitting the late wayward Member for 
Oldham, or Henry Hunt, rather than a sound Reformer and 
despiser of sophistry, such as we know Colonel Tuompson to be, 

The Municipal Bill sticks at the ninth clause; which enacts 
the abolition of the exclusive rights of freemen to the use of com- 
mon lands, exemption from toll, and such like. The result of a 
long debate on Wednesday night, was a concession on the part of 
Lord Joun RussE vt, that the children of freemen now born, as 
well as apprentices, should not be deprived of certain privileges ; 
but it has not yet been determined what they are to keep and 
what they are to lose. We cannot approve of giving way on this 
point. Itis evidently a breach of the principle of the measure, 
though to what extent it does not yet appear. It is difficult to 
say where you ought to stop, when once you acknowledge inchoate 
rights in individuals inconsistent with the general good of the 
community. The bill proceeds on the basis of disregarding all 
such rights. If there be any departure from this principle, it 
should, perhaps, be in favour of apprentices who have paid pre- 
miums for the expected advantages of freedom; and of those who 
seem, as it were, to have inherited property in common lands. As 
regards the latter, more especially, would it not be advisable (on 
the supposition that their rights are acknowledged at all), to em- 
power the several Town-Councils to buy up their claims? The 
money might be borrowed on the land, if it is really valuable. 

The other great subject of the week, the Ministerial measure of 
Irish Church Reform, was last night introduced by Lord Morpertn. 
It deals first with the Tithes, and secondly with the future regu-- 
lation of the Revenues of the Church. It is proposed that the 
Clergy shall receive 73/. 5s. out of every 100/. of tithe; that the 
lay tithe-owner shall have 68/. 5s. out of every 100/.; that the 
owners of land subject to tithe shall pay 70/. out of every 100/. in 
the shape of a rent-charge on the land. The remainder of the 
million grant—360,000/.—is to be applied to the discharge of the 
arrears of 1834; and the landlords are to pay any balance that 
this sum does not cover. No provision is made for the arrears 
still due on the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. 

As regards the future regulation of the Revenues of the 
Church in Ireland, these are the main provisions. The presenta- 
tion to benefices where the Protestants are fewer in number than 
fifty is to be suspended,—though where there is only one Protes- 
tant resident in a parish, provision is made for his spiritual in- 
struction by the appointment of a curate, or by giving hima 
claim on the services of the minister of the adjoining parish, who 
is to be compensated for the additional duty; the income of bene- 
fices exceeding 3002. a year is to be reduced to that sum; unions 
of parishes are to be dissolved; and the funds derived from these 
suppressions and reductions, calculated at something less than 
60,000/., are to be devoted to the religious and moral instruction 
of all sects. 

From this sketch of the bill, it will be seen that Ministers have 
not shrunk from the duty of carrying out the principle of Lord 
JoHN Russe u's resolution. Their plan seems to be very nearly 
the same as that indicated in Mr. Warp’s resolution of last year; 
though if that gentleman had drawn up the bill, he would certainly 
have applied the principle of reduction to the bishoprics as well as 
the parishes. It was perhaps a matter of prudence not to moot 
this point at present; but it will be impossible, after the rank and 
file are reduced, to maintain permanently the whole ecclesiastical 
staff. In the mean time, we can congratulate the country on the 
comprehensive and just measure of reform which Ministers have 
had the wisdom and courage to propose. 

That foolish but self-sufficient person, Lord Viscount Manon, 
became involved on Wednesday in his second scrape this session. 
His indecent revelation of the secrets of the Foreign Office rela- 
tive to Mr. Warp’s Mexican mission, and the precipitate retreat 
he was glad to make on that occasion, did not escape the observa- 
tion of the public. On Wednesday, he made a covert attack on 
the existing Spanish Government, pretending all the while to 
approve of the Quadruple Treaty, and to be friendly to the Queen 
of Spain; but maintaining at the same time, that the inhabitants 
of the Basque provinces had been so ill-used that she ought to 
have no aid in putting down the insurrection in that quarter. In 
other words, he approved of the treaty, but did not wish to have it 
enforced. He preferred sending out a British army under an 
officer commissioned by the King, and paid by this country, to 
what he termed the Condottieri, Swiss mode of warfare, about to be 
pursued by Colonel Evans and his associates : which is much the 
same as saying, that he would act in violation of the treaty he 
pretends to approve of; for the treaty forbids that kind of inter- 
ference on the part of France and England, and countenances it 
oaly on the part of Portugal. Again, because an arpy,of $20,000 
Frenchmen was required to oyerturn the Governmest of rhe Cortes, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





agreeable as that Government was to so large a proportion of the 
Spanish nation, Lord Manon argues that a force of 10,000 men will 
not materially aid in putting down an insurrection in a portion of 
the country, not exceeding, according to his own estimate, one 
twentieth part of the whole kingdom. As if he had not plunged 
himself sufficiently deep in this quagmire of foolish inconsisten- 
cies, Lord Manon must needs use language in reference to the 
officers and men about to serve under Colonel Evans, which 
showed how he was infected with Tory venom. Condottieri, mer- 
cenaries, men ready to fight one day on this side and the next day 
on the opposite, were the expressions he applied to the British 
levy. Colonel Evans would not allow the insult to pass un- 
noticed ; and he called Lord Manon to acccunt, in terms that 
would probably have compelled his Lordship to do more than ¢a/k 
of fighting, if the House, as usual, had not interfered and made 
up the quarrel. Lord PALMErsron exposed the blunders and 
real views of Lord Manon, very completely; and altogether, the 
impression from reading the debate is, that a more contemptible 
figure was never made in Parliament than by this hopeful scion 
of the hereditary peerage. 

The case of the Dorchester labourers, who were sentenced in 
the spring of 1834 to seven years’ transportation for joining an 
agricultural union and taking unlawful oaths, was discussed very 
fully on Thursday. Mr. Wak try moved an address to the King 
to pardon and recal the convicts; and supported his motion in a 
judicious, temperate, and impressive speech. Lord Joun Russeuy 
informed the House, that a conditional pardon had already been 
granted to the convicts. Four out of the six are to have a full 
pardon, if they conduct themselves well for two years, and will 
then be allowed to return to England; the other two, who are 
alleged to be the instigators of the Unionists, are not to be suffered 
to return till the expiration of their term of transportation. This 
mitigation of the sentence did not satisfy Mr. WAKLEY; and he 
divided the House, but was defeated, by 308 to 82. 

There seems to be some doubt still as to the legality of the sen- 
tence by which these men were transported; but it was avowedly 
the expression of feeling in their favour by the country that pro- 
cured the relaxation of their punishment. The original mistake 
was the extreme severity of the sentence. A month's imprison- 
ment would have notified to the Unionists generally, that they 
were taking an illegal method to compel an advance of wages; and 
the warning would probably have been suflicient to prevent the 
Violation by others of a law which very few knew to be in existence. 

The House of Commons treated Mr. Fox Mauer rather seurvily 
on Thursday night. A majority of 76 to 50 refused him permis- 
sion even to bring in a bill for the relief of occupiers of Scottish 
farms from damage done by game. We suspect that the Under 
Secretary is not yet versed in the business of bringing together a 

Parliamentary majority; and yet it is one that he ought to learn, 
if he intends to be a useful member of the Government. To be 
sure, he could scarcely have anticipated such unusual and un- 
courteous treatment. As the Courter says, the practice was rather 
sharp. 





= = 


The state trials in Paris are proceeding slowly, and excite but 
little attention. Indeed, this week, they are searcely noticed in 
the meagre correspondence of the daily papers. 

The new Spanish Ministry has been formed; and it consists of 
the following persons. 
§ President of the Council ; and 
VY Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Minister of Finance ; 
Minister of War; 
Minister of Justice ; 


MOGUNE TORENO, ..ccccvccoccccccsaes 


Is DAENDIZABAL 0.0 + scccescesseesss 
Marquis pe LAs AMARILLAS, 
M. Garcia Hereros...... 
M. Atvarez Guerra. .... Minister of the Interior ; 
General ALAVA..... .. Minister of Marine. 

The Carlists are besieging Bilboa ; which VALDEz seems unable 
to relieve. ZumMALAcARREGUY has been wounded in the thigh, 
but not mortally, as was reported in the beginning of the week: it 
is, however, doubtful whether he will not be compelled to undergo 
amputation of the limb. 

It is stated in the Paris correspondence of the Times, that the 
exiled Bourbons, with the aid of the Holy Alliance, are meditat- 
ing a junction with Don Car os in Bilboa, in defiance of the 
British cruisers. The writer says— 

“* At first it was scarcely credible, but now it is past all doubt, that the infa- 
tuated exiles at Prague have it seriously in agitation to throw themselves into 
the breach established by Zumalacarreguy, through which they fondly hope, by 
forcing an inroad on’ the French territory, to realize all their day-dreams ofa 
third restoration. It is no secret that the French Government have regular 
— at Prague for the purpose of observing the proceedings of the exiles and 
their adherents, and reporting their movements in Paris. One of these agents 
arrived here yesterday, having thought it necessary to communicate the result 
of his recent observations in person. His monstrously absurd report is, that the 
Duke d’Angouléme, accompanied by the ex Dauphiness and the Dutchess de 
Berri, is really about to place himself at the head of an expedition preparing in 
Holland, which is destined to act as an auxiliary to the insurgent army of the 
Spanish Pretender. It is further stated, that the present attack on Bilboa forms 
& part of this combined movement, the possession of a seaport being indispensa- 
ble to the arrival of these welcome supplies. ‘The stock-purse of the Holy Alli- 
ance having been placed at the disposal of his Dutch Majesty, he has under. 
taken to furnish 6,000 men, and to contribute 6,000,000f, to the military chest 
of the pretender.” 

All this seems sufficiently improbable; but it is difficult to 
ig the extent of Bourbon infatuation, and it therefore may 

e true. 










The Russians are said to be assembling a large force on the 
danks of the Black Sea, and unusual activity is visible in all 








their ports. The fleet at Sebastopol is ready for sea, armed and 
equipped. The object of all this preparation does not appear. 

A sanguinary insurrection has broken out in Bosnia. A consi- 
derable force of Russians has been poured into the country, and 
is described as treating the inhabitants with extreme barbarity. 

The Turkish fleet unexpectedly arrived at Tripoli on the 25th 
of last month, and deposed Sint Aut, Chief of the Regency, and 
carried him off to Constantinople. It is not known what the 
Sultan means to do next, but he is supposed to have taken this 
step under Russian influence. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
0. Corporation REFormM. 


Petitions were presented in the House of Commons, on Monday, 
in favour of the Bill to regulate Municipal Corporations ; and several 
Members gave notice that they should propose alterations in the mea- 
sure during its progress through the Committee. 

Mr. Praep moved the following resolution— 

“That, in the opinion of the House, freemen of existing corporations, and those who 
are in the course of acquiring freedom, and their descendants, ought to be maintained 
in the enjoyment of any rights, privileges, and properties which they possess, or might 
acquire by virtue of charters now in force, in so far as the continuance of such rights, 
privileges, and properties, may not be found inconsistent with the institution of good 
municipal government, and the popular control of corporate funds,” : 

In support of his motion, Mr. Praed enlarged on the injustice of 
depriving persons who by birth or servitude were in expectation of ac- 
quiring certain corporate rights, of all the advantages thereunto belong- 
ing. He especially dwelt upon the alteration which would be made, 
by the ninth clause of the bill, in the Parliamentary constituency— 

By the proposed measure, they were about to take from the children of free- 
men and those who had nearly served their apprenticeship, the right of acquir- 
ing a vote at the election of Members of Parliament. It did appear to him an 
extraordinary circumstance, that in a bill having no reference to that right, its 
abolition should be thus decreed; and he begged to point out an inconsistency 
in the conduct of Lord John Russell in this instance, as compared with the 
course which he had pursued en a former occasion. In the first Reform Bill, 
the privileges of freemen were wholly abolished: that bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords; and when the noble lord introduced his amended bill, he said 
that one of the improvements which he then proposed, consisted in the cireum- 
stance that it obviated the complaints urged against the former bill, to the effect 
that the successors of the present holders of the corporate right of voting at 
the election of Members of Parliament would be deprived of the enjoyment of 
it. Mr. Praed did not think it desirable to strike off so large a portion of their 
poorer countrymen from the list of those possessing the right to return Members 
to Parliameut. If any charge be brought against those persons, let a bill be 
brought in, stating that certain abuses existed which rendered it desirable that 
the corporate right of voting at the elections of Members of Parliament should 
not be continued. 

Sir Mavrurw Ripiey seconded Mr. Praed’s motion ; and expressed 
his disapprobation of the sneering terms which were too eften applied 
towards the freemen, as distinguished from the rated householders. 

Mr. Praerp’s resolution having been put from the Chair, 

Lord Joun Russet rose to offer his decided opposition to it; 
though all parties must agree with the latter part of it, which implied 
that Mr. Praed was anxious to do nothing inconsistent with good mi- 
nicipal government. Lord Jobn admitted that in the Reform Bill 
provision was made for securing the privileges of the freemen; but 
the House was not on that account precluded from sanctioning a bill 
which touched those privileges— 

The object of the Reform Bill was to give the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament to certain persons ; and it had been proposed in the first bill that 
that right should not extend beyond those who at the time exercised it. That 
bill was rejected by the House of Lords; and it became necessary to prepare 
amendments and alterations, not such as it was thought would conduce to render 
the bill most effectual, but such as it was thought might enable the promoters 
of the measure to obtain a majority on the second reading in the House of Lords. 
Some objections had been made to the first bill in that House, which he consi- 
dered as involving alterations most noxious to the principle of the measure ; aud 
those objections which involved alterations the least noxious were obviated in the 
second bill; though he must say, that for his part he would much rather have 
adhered to the first Reform Bill without alteration, had it been possible to carry 
it in that state through the House of Lords, because he thought that it would 
have introduced a better reform than that which was afterwards proposed. The 
question now was, whether in restoring and reforming the corporations, it was 
fit and expedient that provision should be made for continuing to the freemen 
their votes, with the privileges and properties which they now possessed. 

Lord John proceeded to argue, that the freemen were not generally 
worthy of possessing the franchise; and denied that they acquired it 
by virtue of their industry and honesty. They were in fact made free 
at the cost of candidates for seats in the House of Commons; and 
Lord John read several statements which proved that the years of elec- 
tions were those in which by far the greater number of freemen ac- 
quired their freedom. The effect of the resolution would be to secure 
to persons who had misused it the power of misgovernment in certall 
towns ; and to this he was totally opposed. 

Colonel Sistuorre said, that the freemen were as respectable as 
Lord John Russell, although they had no grants of land in Tavistock 
or seats in Covent Garden. Lord John Russell had hitherto come 
down to the House like a schoolboy without his lesson, and exhibited 
nothing but a total ignorance of men and things. (A long and pe culiar 
groan from the Ministerial benches, which seemed to disconcert Colonel 
Sibthorpe. ) 

Mr. Rostnson spoke in favour of Mr. Praed’s resolution. 

Mr. Hume wished the House not to waste any more time ; but as 
it was agreed on all hands that a Corporation Reform Bill was to be 
passed, that the business should be regularly proceeded with sg Maier 
mittee. On the ninth clause being proposed, the subject of Mr. Praed’s 
resolution would necessarily be discussed. ''s 

Lord Sanpon said, that it appeared from Lord John Bene’ 
speech, that a compromise or compact had been entered into —s e 
Lords, which it was now proposed to break : it was proposed bya ae 
wind to alter the Reform Act; Lord John Russell had thrown off the 
mask. : 

Lord Joun Russett denied that he had thrown off the mask: his 
expressions would not bear the construction put upon them. 
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Lord Sanpon had only said that the clause in question, if carried, 
would have the effect of altering the Reform Act. 

Lord STANLEY agreed with Mr. Hume, that the bill should go into 
Committee: he should feel obliged, if the resolution were pressed, to 
yote against it. It was undoubtedly true that the clause would alter 
the Reform Act; but he reserved his opinion as to whcther that al- 
teration should be made. 

Mr. Praep withdrew his resolution, after what had fallen from 
Lord Stanley. And the House, on the motion of Lord Joun RussEtt, 
went into Committee; Mr. Bernal in the chair. 

The first clause was agreed to; the only point of discussion being 
one mooted by Sir Rosert Pret, whether the consent of the Crown 
should not first be obtained, as the bill interfered in several points with 
the rights of the Sovereign. Lord Joun Russet denied such inter- 
ference, and said there was no occasion for asking the consent of the 
Crown. 

The second and third clauses were agreed to; after a few remarks 
from Mr. Carter, Sir Joun CampseE.t, and Sir F. Potiock. 

The fourth clause—which provides that the boundaries of certain 
boroughs should be the same as the Parliamentary boroughs, the others 
to be settled by the King in Council—became the subject of a lengthened 
discussion. 

Sir Rozsert Peer contended strongly, that the boundaries of the 
municipal boroughs ought to be settled by Parliament. He intended 
to propose as an amendment to a subsequent part of the bill, 

“* That the metes and bounds of the several boroughs named in the second 
division of schedule A, and in the second division of s:hedule B, shall be settled 
and described by an Act to be passed; which Act, when passed, shall be con- 
sidered as much a part of the present Actas if it were incorporated therewith.” 

Lord Joun Russet said, that much delay would be the consequence 
of deferring the settlement of the boundaries until an act to fix them 
could be passed by Parliament. The preparations for elections would 
be going on during the year or year and ahalf it would take Parliament 
to settle the boundaries. 

Lord Duptry Sruarr said, the decision of the King in Council 
was, as they all knew, the decision of the Minister of the day. The 
present Ministry was a very good one, but it might be succeeded by 
one not so good; and he would not intrust so much power to any Mi- 
nistry. If Sir Robert Peel did not press his amendment at the pre- 
sent time, he would himself move one to the effect, that the existing 
boundaries shall remain ‘¢ until they shall be otherwise settled by Act 
of Parliament.” 

Sir Rosenr Peer declared that he did not wish to postpone the 
operation of the bill, and would consent that the existing municipal 
boundaries should continue till settled by act of Parliament. 

Lord Howick said, that if the boundaries were left in their present 
state, and the powers the bill gave to the Municipal Councils re- 
mained, the consequence would be that they would be taxing some 
districts for the exclusive benefit of others. 

_ Sir James Granam supported the amendment, looking to constitu- 
tional principles alone. 

Sir R. Incris and Sir F. Potrock also supported the amendment. 

Lord Joun Russett was willing to agree that the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the proper boundaries should 
be laid before the House, and that the boundaries settled by them 
should not be the boundaries if Parliament otherwise provided. 

Sir Rosnert PEE said, that Parliament could alter the boundaries 
without any such reservation. 

Lord Howick spoke a few words, which were quite inaudible in the 
Gallery. A slight altercation ensued between him and Sir Ronert 
Pett; in the course of which Lord Howick was loudly cheered by 
the Ministerialists; but in consequence of Lord Howick’s first re- 
marks being inaudible, what followed is quite unintelligible in the re. 
ports. 

Mr. Horace Twiss spoke in favour of, and Mr. Serine Rice 
against the amendment. 

Mr. Govtsurn was exceedingly anxious that the right of taxing the 
subject should not be transferred to the Crown; for it was exclusively 
the right and privilege of the House of Commons. The question be- 
fore them involved a great public principle; for, if the House agreed 
to this clause, it would be putting it in the power of Government to 
say what districts should pay a particular tax. 

_ Mr. O’ConneEtt congratulated Mr. Goulburn on his great constitu- 
tional anxiety— 

: The present bill, said the right honourable gentleman, extends taxation. If 
it extended taxation, it extended representation also. If the people were to be 
taxed, by whom were they to be taxed ?—by their representatives. So that 
oo se bill extended ‘the constitutional principle which the right honour- 
‘eset Geant hee so anxious not to have abridged. The people could not be 
for 2 for pts pes hy setae and being taxed, what were they taxed 
—for their own local Nae ace or oe 2? No 5 for their own local purposes 
right honourable gentleman Pa Bs nip oa - _ _ reap egw i8 pe by 
fied with thet.” » that his constitutional anxiety might be fully satis- 

He trusted that the House would meet this first check to the bill by 
a triumphant majority. 

Sir Grorce CLERK supported the amendment. 

Lor d Dupiry Sruarr replied, amidst loud cries of « Divide!” and 
the Committee divided: for the clause, 279: for Lord D. Stuart’ 
‘ +s : Pgs 3 . uart’s 
amendment, 192; Ministerial majority, 87. 

The clause was then ordered to stand part of the bill. 


The fifth clause was agreed to. Lord Joun Russet. had stated 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge would be exempt from 
the operation of the bill. This drew from Mr. O’ConnELt the re- 
mark, that otherwise it would be necessary to frame a clause to exclude 
the members of those Universities from being burgesses, 

The sixth clause was struck out, on the motion of Lord Joun Rus- 
ri oy who proposed in lieu of it, a clause which enacts, that in order 
ba € qualified to vote for Town-Counsellors, occupiers of houses, 
an a have paid all their poor-rates for three years, except those 

ch became due within six months of the last day of August, The 











clause, as Lord John explained it, would place persons in this situation, 
that in order to become voters they must have occupied previses in the 
borough for two years and ten months before the day of the revisio 1 of 
the burgess-roll. 

Lord Srantry, in order more certainly to insure the full term of 
three years’ residence, proposed that the burgess should reside for “ three 
entire years next preceding ” the revision of the burgess-roll. 

Mr. Divert was in favour of one year’s rating as a qualification, and 
would propose an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Grore felt inclined to support Mr. Divett’s proposition— 

Under the bill in its present shape, a man who omitted his rating for a single 
quarter would be bound to begin his three years’ quolification over again, how- 
ever much of the time might have expired, and all his previous occupancy would 
count for nothing. 

Lord Jonn Russe xt. said, that this difficulty was obviated in another 
part of the bill. Lord Stanley’s amendment would make the occu- 
pancy never less than three years, but sometimes nearly four; and he 
would therefore oppose it. 

Mr. Humr suggested that two years’ residence might be adopted. 

Lord STANLEY withdrew his amendment, on the understanding that 
Lord John Russell would resist any attempts to diminish the term of 
occupancy. 

Mr. Diverr then proposed that twelve months’ residence and rating 
be a sufficient qualification. 

Lord Howicx opposed the motion. 

It had been said by several gentlemen, that the effect of this clause would be 
to disfranchise considerable numbers of persons. Now, he conceived that in 
this there was a considerable mistake in language. It could hardly be said that 
they disfranchised those persons, when the real fact was, that they did not pre- 
pose to extend the franchise to them._ The only question before the House was, 
whether they were to extend the enfranchisement to a greater or less extent. In 
his opinion, there ought to be such a length of residence to entitle a man toa vote 
as to show that he was a permanent resident, and had a permanent interest in 
the welfare of the borough. It ought likewise to be in the recollection of the 
House, that, by the old system, the thing which entitled a person to the freedom 
of a borough was birth, or a servitude of seven years. He would ask, if it were 
proper that those who had only a temporary interest in the town should have the 
power of laying permanent burdens upon the inhabitants ? 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. Preasr, Mr. Hurt, and Dr. Bowntne, supported 
Mr. Divett’s proposition. It was rejected, on a division, by 321 to 97. 

A long and desultory conversation ensued on an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Jervis, that persons carrying on business in a place, 
even if they did not reside within seven miles of it, should have the 
right of voting. The sense of the Committee was against this amend- 
ment, and it was withdrawn; Lord Joun Russeur having stated 
that he would consider of a more comprehensive mode of describing 
rateable property. 

Another discussion arose in consequence of Sir Rosert PEEL “ re- 
commending ” that payment of the borough as well as the poor-rate 
should be required from burgesses. It was understood that Sir Robert 
would have proposed an amendment to that effect; but, after much 
time had been wasted, he said, it would be better to postpone the dis- 
cussion, as he should have other opportunities of proposing his amend- 
ment. 

Lord Joun Russet wished that Sir Robert had stated this some 
time sooner; because he had wished for an adjournment, but Sir 
Robert had objected to it, saying he would not leave the clause half 
discussed. Lord John had rather, certainly, that Sir Robert post- 
poned the discussion of his amendment, than obstruct the progress of 
the bill that night. 

Mr. Suri. complained of the lost time: Sir Robert Peel might 
make his motion on the bringing up of the report. 

Lord Sanpon moved that the Chairman report progress. 
© Divide 3 

Sir Roser? Petr. said, warmly, that gentlemen might divide, if they 
liked ; but he should take his own time, and no one should suggest to 
him how he should act as a Member of Parliament: he would not 
wait till the report to make his motion. 

Mr. Suest said, that Sir Robert’s warmth was quite uncalled for ; 
and recommended him to preserve the same equable demeanour on 
the Opposition that he had maintained on the Ministerial benches. 

The Committee rose soon afterwards. 


The discussion was resumed on Tuesday. Clauses 6th, 7th, and Sth, 
were agreed to without any material amendment, after a desultory con- 
versation in a very inattentive Committee. Clause 9th was read ina 
distinct tone by the Chairman, Mr. Bernat; and immediately the 
talking Members became silent, and those who were standing at the 
Bar took their seats. ‘This clause enacts that no person shall be en- 
rolled as a burgess except by virtue of occupancy and payment of rates. 

Mr. A. Trevor proposed to omit the clause altogether; and he 
supported his motion by aspeech of some length and considerable vehe-~ 
mence. He was seconded by (we believe) Mr. EpMunp PEEL; but 
after the discussion had proceeded thus far, Mr. Prarp called the 
Committee to order; and the Chairman decided that it would be the 
most convenient mode of proceeding, to dispose of the proposed amend- 
ments on the clause before considering the motion of Mr. Trevor ; 
which that gentleman accordingly withdrew. 

Sir Wit.1aM Fot.ert then rose to move an amendment, to the effect 
“that, without interfering with the municipal government of corporate 
boroughs, all the rights, privileges, and properties of freemen for other 
purposes, should be preserved.” Sir William maintained that his 
amendment, if carried, would not obstruct the principle or intent of 
the bill. The clause, as it stood, would have the effect of extinguishing 
the inchoate rights of freemen, their rights of property, and various pri- 
vileges to which they were entitled; and he was not sure but it would 
have the effect of preventing all existing freemen from voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, as it certainly would prevent apprentices, and those 
who had not yet acquired their freedom, but who had an inchoate right 
toit. He contended that a robbery of vested rights was committed by 
this clause ; and he enlarged upon the considerable value of these rights 
tothe freemen. In illustration of this part of his argument, Sir William 
referred to an account which he had derived from a well-informed and 
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unexceptionable quarter, of the funds which freemen of Coventry had a 
right to share in by virtue of the wili of Sir Thomas White— 

Every freeman was entitled, on commencing business, to the use of 50/. out 
of Sir Thomas White’s charity, to be repaid in nine years. Besides that, every 
freemen decidedly in want had a right to demand out of the funds of the same 
charity the sum of 4/. Again, there was an endowed grammar-school, supported 
by the rents of estates, yielding 900/. a year, to which every freeman had the 
right of sending his son, where he was educated free of expense. There were, 
too, estates left for the purpose of binding out as apprentices the children of 
freer 2n. 

Now he contended that the House could no more deprive the free- 
men of Coventry of their rights under Sir Thomas White’s will, than 
they could strip any gentleman of his private estate. The clause also 
deprived freemen, or at least their children and apprentices, of the right 
of voting for Members of Parliament, notwithstanding that right was 
solemnly secured to them by the Reform Act. Here was an indirect 
attempt to do what no Minister would dare to do openly. He hoped 
the House of Commons would not sanction this violation of faith, and 
interference with the rights, privileges, and property, of so large a pro- 
portion of the people of England. 

Sir Joun Campseit (the Attorney-General) maintained that the 
proposed amendment would most seriously damage the bill. The free- 
men had no exclusive rights which were not founded on usurpation ; 
and the e:fect of the amendment would be to perpetuate those rights in 
secula seculorum—to continue as long as England existed the abuse of 
exclusive privileges in boroughs. He knew as a lawyer, and as an 
antiquary, that the rights now monopolized by the freemen belonged 
originally, as they fairly belong now, to the inhabitant householders. 
There were legal difficulties in the way of keeping up the race of 
freemen— 

Who in future were to admit freemen? Corporations were variously consti- 
tuted. Sometimes a corporation consisted of a Mayor, sometimes of a Mayor 
and Aldermen, sometimes of a Mayor and Common Council. It was clear that 
the freemen could not be admitted by Aldermen, for Aldermen were abolished 
by the bill. Who was to determine if the rights of the claimants to freedom 
were properly stated or not? The jurisdiction of the Court of King’s Bench 
would not exist after the abolition of the existing corporations. 

He denied that the Reform Act should be held to preclude future 
legislation on the subject of the clause— 

Was there any one so insane as to wish to tie up the hands of Parliament on 
this point for all time to come? It appeared to him that the clause under con- 
sideration was essentially necessary for the purposes of the bill. Let the Com- 
mittee consider what the great mass of freemen were. They need not be house- 
holders; they were not required to possess any property; they were not called 
upon to pay any rate; they might pass the greater part of the year in gaols. 
What was the consequence? That they were in general in a low and degraded 
state, and were unable to withstand the temptation of a bribe. In almost all 
boroughs it was the freemen who were notorious for their disposition to bribery. 
It was said by his honourable and learned friend, that other classes of voters 
shared in the infamy of that imputation: for himself, he firmly believed that 
the freemen tainted the whole mass of electors, and that until they were eradi- 
cated it would be impossible to expect any thing like purity of election, 

Mr. Harvey saw much statesmanlike wisdom in the clause; for it 
would reduce the existing constituency by about one half, and thus 
prove, what he had always contended for, the necessity of extending the 
right of voting for Members of Parliament. With respect to the rights 
of property, their value to the freemen had been greatly overstated by 
Sir W. Follett, at least as far as the property in Sir Thomas White’s 
charity was concerned— 

This property, which was originally 20007., was to be placed at interest, and 
divided amongst twenty-four corporations, amongst which were Bristol, Oxford, 
and Coventry. Four pounds per annum was allowed to the Mayor of Bristol for 
going round and attending to the distribution of the money amongst the cor- 
porate bodies entitled to it. The corporation of Bristol invested the money 
(2000/.) in the purchase of land, which now produced 20002. a-year; but the 
Bristol Corporation contrived to keep to themselves that amount, with the 
exception of some trifling disbursements to others. Oxford city, which was 
never backward in asserting its claim to every thing to which it considered 
itself entitled, claimed its right to have 2000/. once in every twenty-four 
years; but the claim was resisted. Coventry, instead of its twenty-fourth 
share of the 2000/7. a-year, came in only for 100/. every twenty-four years; and 
this, he supposed, was one of the rights of property to which the Member for 
Exeter adverted, which he could not but look upon as an overstatement. 
Now, he thought that where property was left for schoals or other useful pur- 
poses to a corporate town, instead of being divided among the freemen gene. 
rally, its benefits ought to be shared by the townspeople at large. In Colchester 
there were sources of education for the sons of burgesses, but it turned out 
that the masters of the schools took all the income, and there were no scholars 
supported out of it. 

Mr. Rotre (the Solicitor-General) contended that it would be 
absolutely impossible—not merely difficult—to establish a good system 
of municipal government, if the amendment was carried. 

In a few years, what would be the state of most of the corporate towns? 
There would be one class of burgesses—the useful and the important—contri- 
buting to all the expenses, and performing all the duties; and they would be 
surrounded by a pauper aristocracy, privileged and useless. It would be impos- 
sible, with reference to the common principles of human nature, that such a 
system could exist without jealousies and heartburnings that must eventually 
destroy it. 

Mr. C. Barcray and Mr. W. Witttams spoke in favour of, and 
Mr. VERNON SMITH against the amendment. 


Sir James Grauam wished Sir William Follett to divide his 
amendment into two parts— 

The amendment went both to preserve the Parliamentary franchise of those 
who had acquired an inchoate right thereto, and also their inchoate rights of 
property. What he would suggest was, that Sir William should divide his 
amendment into two parts, the first of which, relating to inchoate electoral 
sights, applied to this clause; whilst the second, relating to inchoate rights of 
property, really concerned the tenth clause. Many gentlemen might in- 
a to agree in one branch of his amendment, whilst they would not in the 
other. 

Sir James admitted that he was averse to that alteration of the 
Reform Bill which secured the right of voting to freemen; but that 
arrangement having been once made, ought to be adhered to— 

He did not mean to say that the arrangement was to be held permanently 


binding upon the Legislature; but when he heard Mr. Harvey frankly exclaim- 
ing, as he had done that evening, ‘* Reformers, be comforted ; in this clause I 
see the seeds of further change in the representation of the people!” he would 
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a 
say to those who had been colleagues of his in the Government of Earl Grey, 
** Beware !” : 

If the alteration was to be made, he would say that it should not be 
made indirectly, but manfully, openly, avowedly. 

Lord Joun Russevt thanked Sir James Graham for his warning 
and advice, and would tell him why he was not disposed to act on that 
advice— 

He owned he was not the less indisposed to follow his advice from observing 
that this was not the first time in which Sir James, who had encountered 
along with him all the dangers and obstructions which beset the Government 
during the carrying of the Reform Bill—dangers and obstructions which Sir 
James knew to be as great as those which any Government had ever encoun. 
tered from Tory machinations—had allowed to enter into his mind certain 
fears and apprehensions, which rather betokened that in concurring with that 
Government in carrying the Reform Bill, he had not duly and soberly weighed 
its legitimate and unavoidable conclusion. Lord John had observed, with some 
degree of amusement, that if the Member for Southwark, or the Member for 
Middlesex, or any other honourable Members who carried their opinions fur- 
ther than he did, spoke of any further and larger reforms which they thought 
wise in themselves, and certain to be eventually carried—he had observed, he 
said, with some degree of amusement, that it was only necessary for them to 
mention such projects of reform, to fill the mind of Sir James Graham with 
the most unaccountable alarm, and to set his very hair on end with fright 
at the visions of danger which passed before his excited imagination. ( Cieers 
and laughter from the Ministerial benches.) Acting wnder that frenzied 
feeling of alarm, Sir James Graham had thought proper to suppose that we 
were now arrived at that state of perpetual and rabid change in which there 
was no security at all for the peace and property of the country. (Loud 
cries of ‘* Hear!” from the Opposition.) He did not know what 
was the meaning of that cheer. (Laughter from the Opposition.) His 
opinion, however, was directly the reverse of that which he suspected to be 
its meaning. His opinion was, that the people of England were bent, and 
seriously bent upon reform; but that there never was a country in the world in 
which the feeling in favour of reform had been more carefully formed, and in which 
every step taken to promote it had been discussed with greater shrewdness. When 
any thing was proposed which was calculated to endanger either the property of 
the country or the safety of our ancient institutions, you had an instant rebound 
of public feeling against such a measure. Indeed, he would go the length of 
saying this, that, though the opinion of the people of England was made up in 
favour of great reasonable reforms, there was nothing like any violent feeling, 
any mad enthusiasm, in favour of any innovations which were likely to prove 
dangerous to the public peace or to the safety of our general institutions. 

Lord John then defended Ministers from the charge of attempting 
to alter the Reform Act by unfair or indirect means. The clause in 
question was the necessary consequence of the new franchise— 

There were two separate ends for which it was proposed that the rights of the 
freemen should be preserved, and for neither of which, he confessed, he thought 
they ought to be continued: first, the general right which they had lony en- 
joyed, and which was still preserved to them by the Reform Bill, of electing 
Members to serve in Parliament. Lord John Russell was far from saying that 
the House ought to introduce a special provision, or to pass a special act fur the 
disfranchisement of the freemen; but, on the other hand, he said that if the 
House preserved the franchise of the freemen only for the purpose of electing 
Members to serve in Parliament, it would be doing a thing calculated to have 
a very prejudicial effect upon the Parliamentary right, as well as upon the in- 
terests of the municipal corporations. He thought it had been well put by the 
Solicitor-General, that the effect of preserving to the freemen their Parlia- 
mentary rights alone, must in a great degeee tend to prevent the goo govern- 
ment of the corporate towns. 

He did not know how the amendment could be carried into effect— 

Government proposed certain machinery for the correction of corporate 
abuses, and by which the Mayor and Town-Council were in future to be elected. 
But how were they to contrive that those freemen who belonged to no cot pora- 
tion, and whose rights only were preserved to give them a title to corporate cha- 
rities and to the exercise of the Parliamentary franchise—how were they to de- 
vise a machinery by which persons possessing such anomalous rights were to 
have all those rights confirmed, he confessed he was utterly at a loss to conceive. 
He would ask the Committge, would there not be the greatest danger, if on the 
one side they were to create a municipal body having the rights and_ privileges 
which municipal bodies by this bill were to possess, and at the same time to 
place by the side of them another body receiving a monoply of charities, and en- 
Would there not, he asked, be the greatest danger 
if such a state of things were allowed to exist, of exciting a constant rivalry in 
corporate towns, of depriving the curporate government of the authority aud in- 
fluence it ought to possess, and of giving rise to continual struggles between the 
old corporators and old freemen, to set up their influence against the corporate 
government established under the new law, thus endangering the good order, 
quiet, and peace of the town, which it ought to be the first object of the House 
to secure ? 

Lord John concluded, by declaring that. he would most strenuously 
oppose this attempt to mutilate the bill. 

Sir James GRAHAM, in explanation, avowed that he considered hime 
self bound as a member of Earl Grey’s Administration to look upon 
the Reform Bill as a final measure— 

The principle enunciated by Lord Grey on more than one occasion was this— 
that he and his colleagues brought forward the measure of Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the People—extensive as he admitted it to be, great as even the 
supporters of it admitted it to be beyond their expectations—for one reason, and 
that reason was this, that because it was so extensive he sought to find a resting~ 
piace whereon he might resist steadfastly, manfully, and constantly, all further 
change. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) He did not presume to say 
that that understanding was binding on Parliament. ( Great cheering from 
the Ministerial side.) He did not presume to say that it was binding on that 
House; but on himself, as a man of honour, whilst he continued to teke any 
part in the public affairs, he did consider it as binding as any obligation that 4 
public man could take upon himself in the face of the nation. Those who had 
been his colleagues in Lord Grey’s Government might take a different view of 
the subject, but upon that he had nothing to say. It was ee for him to be 
the guardian of his own honour and consistency ; and thus he had been led 
to avow distinctly and plainly what was his view on the subject. } 

Sir Witu1aM Fo.tert, with the permission of the Committee, m0- 
dified his amendment, so that it stood as follows— 

“ That the rights which were preserved by the Reform Bill to the freemen, 
and persons who should hereafter be entitled by birth and servitude to be free 
men, should be continued.” . i 

Lord Sanpon, Mr. Rosinson, and Captain BerkE.ey, apport 
the amendment; Mr. Sprinc Rice and Mr. C. Butter the ovigina 
clause. Mr. Butter said— 

These freemen were the worst features of our representative system, and were 
a curse upon the new constituency. He could not refrain from expressing bis sure 
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prise at the doctrines which had been advanced by noble lords and honourable 
gentlemen on the other side. He must confess that he began to feel great alarm 
for the stability of the monarchical institutions of this country, when he observed 
the democratic tone which those noble lords and honourable gentlemen sometimes 
took. He thought that if ever the limited monarchy of this empire should be 
superseded by a democratic republic, it would be occasioned by the bidding 
which those noble lords and honourable gentlemen seemed so much disposed to 
make for the sake of a little temporary popularity. When he heard Lord San- 
don speaking of the rights of the poor man, he was reminded of the time when 
he first had the honour of a seat in Parliament: he used then to hear Mr. 
Hunt advocate the poor man’s rights. That honourable Member sat where 
Lord Sandon was now seated ; and the language which the noble lord had this 
night used, when claiming for these poor men the right to vote, was exactly the 
language which Mr. Henry Hunt was wont to use in support of universal 
suffrage. 

Could it be said, that the House was infringing on the Constitution 
by taking away the rights of such freemen as those of Norwich, Ox- 
ford, and Ipswich ? 


Were these men, he would ask, to be intrusted with the franchise? Could it 















be said that this House would be infringing on the purity of the Constitution by 
touching the rights of such voters as t 22? He called upon the House to take 


lise, even OF account of the freemen themselves, whom it de- 
zed, and impoverished. But it was said that a compact had 
ie passing of the Reform Bill, by which the rights of freemen 
ved. Tf any such compact had been made, let the parties with 
ule come forward and claim their bond. Let the 
Lords, if the compact were with them, state that the 1 | 

they agreed to the Reform Bill, was that a particular class « 

kept up, who could be corrupted by the money of the Aristoeracy — ( Cheers 
from the Ministerial side, and cries of ** Oh, oh!” trom the Opposit on)— 
‘yes; he would repeat, corrupted by the money of the Aristoer iy. “Let not the 
House suppose that this zeal to preserve the rights of freemen spruug purely out 
of regard to the poor man’s rights. No; this House, the country at large, could 
perceive that the only reason this cry was raised was, that the Aristucracy might 
preserve the rights of men whose franchise they could purchase. 

Lord StanLuy supported the amendment, ‘ ou the plain and simple 
ground, that the rights of the freemen were solemuly guaranteed in 
Order to secure the passing of the Reform Bill.” 

Mr. O’CoxNneLt. was astonished at what had fallen from Sir James 
Graham and Lord Stanley— 
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Before the passing of the Reform Bill, there existed two species of franchise 5 
that arising from property, and that arising from municipal rights. By the 
first Reform Bill, the franchise arising from municipal rights was considered so 
inconsistent with the principles of reform, that it was entirely abolished. To 
that fist Reform Bill Lord Stanley and Sir James Grahain were both 
parties. And yet these were most valuable rights, most solemn privileg 
and they heard talk of disfranchising a considerable portion of the people of 
England. Why, what had been the improvement in these freemen since the 
introduction of the first Reform Bill?—what increase of knowledge had they 
displayed, or what greater sense ef the importance of the func 
them had they evinced?’ ul not done themselves any ve 
certainly, before Committee House ; and they had in adk 
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could be conveniently bo and sold— 
He insinuated no motives; he charged no purposes. Why? Because it was 


not neces 
bargain. 





> ( Cheers and a lar igh.) TF 
with whom? Was that bargain made with the other 
a bargain with the House of Peers? What oucht the House of 
Peers to have done with the Representation of the People in that House? Talk 
to him of preserving the Constitutioa, aud of Constitutional principles, and tel! 
him in the same breath of a bargain made with the House of Peers! ‘They 
extorted from that House their nomination boroughs, in order to give the People 
the right of representation ; and what were they told now? Why, it seemed a 
bargain had been made with that same House of Peers, that they should retain 
a portion fof} their power through the instrumentality of those very free- 
men; and the object and effect of the amendment was to give the Peers—not a 
dircet power of nomination, but an indirect power of nomination, by means of 
the grossest bribery and the worst corruption. The complaint which had been 
urged was, that the present measure was an indirect way of getting rid of these 
voters. ‘Phe real complaint was, that it was a great deal too direct. When he 
Was reminded of indirection, too, let him ask, could any thine be more indirect 
than this effurt to get rid of one of the most valuable portions of the bill ? 

k Phe Committee then divided: for the clause, 278; for Sir William 
Follett’s amendment, 232; Ministerial majority, 46. 

Mr, A. ‘Trevor proposed, but subsequently withdrew his amend- 

ment; and gave notice that he should again bring it forward when the 
report was brought up. The clause was inserted in the bill, and the 
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Chairman then reported progress. 
_ On Wednesday, the tenth clause, which abolishes the exclusive 
rights of freemen in boroughs, came under consideration. 

Lord Joun RussEip proposed to amend it so as to secure to ap- 
prentices the rights they expected to obtain by servitude and the pay- 
ment of premiums. “This amendment, after some discussion, was 
agreed to. } 


ra A long debate ensued as to the extension of the rights to the sons of 
hive es blag as to burgesses, Sir Roserr Prev gave as his opi- 
’ espect to the right of participating in corporate property, 

ene coy rut those who were now married, should not hereafter by mar- 
vehantanad iat, J eo Participate in this property ; that those who had not 
yet entered into servitude should not have any such right; but that those who 
had so entered into servitude should be considered as having an inchoate righ t; 
oe ee — ie rahe those now actually born should be put upon the 
ame footing as those who had now actually entered j servi i 
who should hereafter be born shoul pardiioe ie poe er a. 
they were members of the commonality at large. a Whauk it this * id ag 
putting corporate property into the hands of the com monalty as spe odil pe # 
sible consistent with justice to the rights of individuals. ‘ ia § vad al 

Lord Joun Russe.. thought favourably of Sir Robert Peel’s pro 
position. It was opposed, however, by Mr. Bracxsurnr (the ci i : 
man of the Corporation Commissioners ); who said that the sound ovis. 
ciple was to pay no attention whatever to inchoate rights, = 
“tee moved an amendment to preserve the rights of free- 


Lord Howick agreed with Mr. Blackburne, 
*. * + « that it would have 
if possible; but he was coayine 


been most desirable to retain the original clause 
ed that its practical effect would have been to 








oceasion hardships which it would be quite impossible for the House to prevent 
orremove. It had been distinctly proved, that in some boroughs, persons, on 
entering into their apprenticeship, were compelled to pay, not merely the ordi- 
nary premium to the master whom they served, but a fee of 50/. into the corpo- 
ration chest, as they distinctly said, with a view tothe pecuniary benefits which 
were afterwards to result to them from the freedom so acquired. In these 
cases, persons having actually paid for their freedom, it would be quite impos- 
sible for that House to deprive them of it. It was quite impossible to distin- 
guish the cases in which an increased premium had been paid with a view to 
the ulterior advantages to be gained ; and as in all cases of apprenticeship some- 
thing was Lond Jide paid, some actual service performed, with a view to pecu- 
niary advantages, he thought it only fair that those pecuniary auvantages s 10uld 
be preserved to the parties interested. On strict legal principles, inchoate 
rights might stand on an equal footing with these; but morally speaking, 
there could be no doubt that aright which was inherited, and which was in 
itself a great abuse and an usurpation, stood on very different grounds from 
one acquired by servitude. 

He would therefore oppose Mr. Robinson’s motion. 

After some further discussion, Sir Wittiam Foturtr said, he 
should propose that all who at the passing of the act were entitled by 
inchoate right to certain privileges, including exemption from toll, 
should retain those rights. 

Lord Joun Russet certainly could not vote to continue the exemp- 
tion from toll; but was disposed to preserve the rights of the sons of 
freemen already born. He requested Sir William Follett to show 
him his amendment the next day; and moved the adjournment of the 
debate. If he gave way on this point, it was with the understanding 
that he was not to be forced, as in the discussion on the Reform Bill, 
from one amendinent to another. 





a 





The Committee then rose, the debate being adjourned. 


2, Tue Inisn Cnurcn. 

Last night, Lord Morvern moyed for leave to bring in a bill “ for 
the better regulation of the Ecclesiastical Revenues, and the promo- 
tion of Religious and Moral Instruction, in Ireland.” For some time 
his Lordship was unable to proceed, owing to much noise and interrup- 
tion of the House, occasioned by Mr. Devonsher Jackson persisting 
in claiming a hearing on a matter relating ‘ personally to himself.” 
From a previous discussion relative to Colonel Pereeval’s charge on Mr. 
Hudson, the Irish barrister,—in the course of which Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
O’ Connell, and Colonel Perceval, had spoken warmly,—it was evident 
that to allow Mr. Jackson to speak, weuld have led to a protracted 
debate, which the majority of the House would not permit; and 
finally Mr. Jackson was compelled to sit down; and Lord Morpeth, 
amidst much cheering, commenced his speech. He made some pre- 
liminary remarks on the difficulty of the task imposed on him, and 
then proceeded to explain the nature of his measure. — He divided it 


















into two distinct heads,—the first having reference to the settlement of 
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remainder of the million grant, or 360,000, he proposed to apply 
towards the discharge of the arrears of 1834; and he feared it 
would hardly suffice to discharge them. The VPiivy Council would 
be empowered to collect the remaining arrears from the landlords, 
subject to a deduction of 25 per cent. This plan would involve 
the giving up of the million grant; which it was now admitted could 
not be recovered from the clergy. He proposed that in future, for 
the composition of tithes, a rent-charge should be substituted, at the 
rate of 701. for every LOOL; to be paid by the owner of the first estate 
of inheritance. Sir Henry Harding’s bill made the rent-charge 704, 
and the bill of last year made it only GOL; but then there was in that 
bill no remission of the million. The rent-charge would be subject 
to the expense of collection, which would reduce it to 6S/. ds. ; but the 
clergyman would receive 73/. ds. ; the difference to be made up by an 
advance from the public funds, to be charged on the Perpetuity Pur- 
chase Fund: the day tithe-owner would only receive his G8. ds. out of 
every 1002. Provision would be made for the revaluation of the tithes, 
whenever required. These were the leading provisions of his bill as 
regarded the settlement of the Tithe question. 

With respect to the future appropriation of the Church Revenues, the 
principle he proceeded upon was that of Lord John Russell's resolu- 
tion. His aim was to maintain the Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land; but in so doing, he recognized the principle of ‘ no work, no 
pay.” Lord Morpeth then referred to the Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction; which he maintained to be sufliciently accurate 
for the purposes of legislation. “From that Report, the vast dispropor- 
tien of the revenues of the Church to the number belonging to it was 
apparent; and the way he proposed to remedy the evil and injustice 
arising from this state of things, was, in the first place, to suspend the 
presentation to every benefice in which the number of Protestants did not 
exceed fifty. Where, however, there was even one member of the 
Established Church in a parish, his spiritual wants would be provided 
for by his being transferred to the minister of the next parish, who 
would receive 5. per annum as a compensation, or by the appoint- 
ment of a curate with a salary of not less than 102. nor more than 79%. 
per annum; the amount to be fixed by the Bishop of the diocese in 
conjunction with the Eeclesiastical Commissioners. Where there is a 
glebe-house, the curate is to reside in it, cost free ; and have the 
benefit of glebe-land not exceeding 25/. per annum in value. In places 
where there are Protestants but no place of worship, a sum not exceed- 
ing 150/., or an annual sum of 15/., would be devoted towards providing 
one. Wherever the revenue in any benefice exceeded 3002. per annum, 
the fact would be reported by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
the Lord Lieutenant; and suitable reductions, if necessary, wouid 
be made. There were no fewer than 151 parishes in Ireland 
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194 parishes the numbers were less than 10; in 198, less than 
20; in 183, less than 30; in 107, less than 40; in 77, less than 
50; so that the total number of parishes affected by the bill would be 
860. A considerable fund would arise from the suspension of the pre- 
sentation to the benefices in which these parishes were included, and 
from the reduction of livings above 300/. in yearly value; and Lord 
Morpeth calculated that this fund, after providing for the 5l. per 
annum to the ministers, and the salaries of curates, and the charge of 
hiring or erecting places of worship, would yield annually 58,0764— 
47,898. from parishes in Royal or Ecclesiastical patronage, and 
10,1781 from parishes in lay patronage. ‘This surplus of 58,0762. would 
be applicd to the purposes of religious and movil education of the 
people, without distinction of sects, according to the principle of Lord 
John Russell's resolution adopted by the House. 

Sir Henry Harpincr, Mr. Suaw, Sir Roserr Pret, and Lord 


STANLEY, expressed themselves decidedly hostile to the principle of 


the measure. Mr. SuHaw said it was intended to de: troy the Church; 
and Sir Henry Harprner declared it was worse than he could possibly 
have anticipated. Mr. Hum, Mr. C. A. Watxer, and Lord Joun 
Russeu., defended the plan. 
The bill was then ordered to be brought in. 
3. Conpbuct or THE IrntsH Cuurcn Commissioners. 

The Bishop of ExerEr, on Thursday, called the attention of the 
House of Peers to the conduct of the Commissioners of Public Instrue- 
tion in Ireland. He presented a petition from Mr. Mangles, a clergy- 
man who had exerted himself greatly in the Protestant cause in the 
island of Achill, in the archdiocese of Tuam. This gentleman com- 
plained of the obstruction and abuse he received from the Catholic 
priests ; but his sole charge against Mr. Newport, the Commissioner, 
was, that although he had expressed approbation of his proceedings per- 
sonally to Mr. Mangles, he had said nothing about them in his Report. 
The Bishop then presented a petition from the Reverend Mr. Stoney, 
of Buriispoole; who averred that the Commissioners who visited his 
parish had conducted their examination unfairly; and he prayed the 
House to take measures to provide for the security of the religious in- 
structes of the people. The Bishop proceeded to argue at great length, 
that the Commissioners had not executed the duty assigned to them, 
but had followed another and an unauthorized course. The Commis- 
sioners, instead of inquiring into the effects produced by the religion of 
the Church on one hand and the religion of the Catholics on the other, 
had considered their inquiry, to use their own words, as “ essentially of 
a stati-tical nature.” Now, what was the meaning of statistical ?” 
Mr. Todd, in his edition of Johnson's Dictionary, gave as its first mean- 
ing, “political.” If, then, the essential nature of the inquiry was po- 
litical, it was clear enough. Mr. Todd went on to say—‘* Statistics, 
that part of the science of politics which defines the strength, the re- 
sources, and the wealth of a nation.” 

Did the Commissioners then consider that it was their duty to inquire into 
the strength, the resources, and the wealth of the kingdom of Ireland? If they 
did, they certainly departed from their instructions. It would appear, however, 
that the Commissioners thought that the inquiry should only extend to the 
population. If this were the ¢ i li i j 
words, when they considered how 
more anxious to notice t 
the statistical i: quiry, because it ha bearing on the conduct 
of the two gentlemen who were the acting Commissioners, and who were coim- 
plained of in the petition he he! l. It appeared that the ¢ 
sioners thought that all they had to do was to inquire into the number of the 
Protestants in the variot s pari hes, as well as the number of the various sects 
dissenting from the Church. 

When the Commissioners appeared at Burrispoole, Mr. Stoney 
wished to give evidence as to the cause of the diminution of Pro- 
testants in his parish, but he could not obtain attention to this point; 
or he could have shown, that violence and threats were used to deter 
the people from attending his church and sending their children to a 
Protestant school. The Bishop admitted, that the answers which Mr. 
Stoney had returned to the queries of the Commissioners were intem- 
perate and improper. 

It was certainly highly unbecoming in him to say—‘ The Popish national 
schools are upheld and supported by a Government whose authorized formalities 
declare the Romish mass to be a blasphemous, false, and dangerous deceit ; 
thus helping to build up the superstitions denounced as contrary to God’s truth 
by the Jaw of the realm, and supporting nurseries for rebellion, sedition, and 
treason.” Again, another expression was highly reprehensible, about the new 
Board of Education ‘ shearing God’s holy Word.” He admitted that there 
Were many other expressions equally censurable; but in saying this, he did not 
agree in ail the censures passed on the reverend petitionér. He fully concurred 
with him in saying, that he “ could net call the worship of wooden crosses, 
pictures, relics, and wafers, divine service 3” and he thought that the Commis- 
sioners were censurable for calling the ceremony of the mass divine worship. 
In one of the articles of the Church, the mass was designated as idolatrous and 
superstitious. In the Rubric, the worship of the host in the mass was called 
idolatrous, which no Christian should tolerate. He would also beg their Lord- 
ships to recollect, that the great majority of them had sworn at the table, that 
they believed the worship of the mass was idolatrous and superstitious. There- 
fore the Commissioners had acted most improperly iu calling it divine worship, 

The Bishop proceeded to remark generally upon the character of the 
priesthood ; and said that their language from the pulpit on several 
occasions had been so inflammatory and seditious, that the troops were 
not allowed to attend their chapels. He then called the attention of 
the House to a work published by Mr. Dens, which had received the 
sanction of the Catholic Bishops, and among them Dr. Murray, one 
of his Majesty’s Commissioners for Education in Ireland. He had 
seen a copy of this book, which contained more horrible doctrines than 
he had seen in those published even in the worst days of Popery. 

Lord Duncannon, in a low tone of voice, maintained that the con. 
duct of the Commissioners had been quite impartial. As to Mr. 
Stoney, he had given a return of the numbers of his congregation, 
which was proved to be false— 

He was informed that, by the return made by Mr. Stoney, the number of his 
congregation was said to be 300. This return was originally objected to as in- 
correct. Mr. Gillespie said that the number was no more than 150. Mr. 
Dogherty had counted the congregation on three several Sundays ; and on the 
first Sunday the number was 150; on the second, 180; and on the third, 150. 
Captain Stewart had also given it as his opinion that the number stated by Mr. 
Stoney was too large; and all agreed in assuiing him, that as regarded the 
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during the inquiry. 

Lord Brovcuam had carefully read the Commission: indeed he had 
written the greater part of it, and attached the Great Seal to it; and 
therefore ought to know what it meant— 

But he could find nothing in the Commission which required the Commis. 
sioners to enter upon the inquiry which they were now complained of for not 
entering upon. The Bishop of Exeter had said that it was lamentable that the 
Commissioners had not gone into this inquiry: now he could not agree with the 
Bishop —he could not regret that the Commissioners had not left the clear line 
of their inquiry, which could lead to no dissensions, to no heartburnings among 
any class of religionists, to travel into debateable ground, which it was desirable 
should ever, if possible, be avoided, and which was almost sure to give rise to 
emotions and feelings, and what was worst of all, to give rise to politico-religious 
feelings, which ought to be Julled both in Ireland and in this country. 

Lord Wicktow contended, that tlfte Commissioners had not acted 
upon their instructions. 

Lord Haruenrton defended the Commissioners ; and complained of 
the irregular speech of the Bishop of Exeter, who ought to have given 
notice of his intention to bring forward his charges. 

The Bishop of Exerer said, that if it were intended to make the 
Report of the Commissioners the groundwork of an attack upon the 
Irish Church, it would be a gross and uncalled-for outrage— 

Admitting the propriety of distributing the revenues of the Church in the 
manner most conducive to the propagation of religion, he contended that the 
diminution of the property of the Church in any one parish in Ireland would 
be a foul spoliation, and a violation both of the Coronation oath and the prin« 
ciples of the Constitution. 

Lord Rapnor hoped that the Bishop of Exeter was sorry for the 
observations he had made— 

He could not refrain from expressing his regret, that at a period when Ireland 
was torn with religious dissensions, a Christian Bishop should pursue a course 
so likely to foment the unfortunate animosities arising from them. 

The Bishop of Exrrrr was not sorry; but considered himself per 
fectly justified in bringing the subject before the House. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

4. Tue Carnoric OaTu. 


On Monday, a sharp discussion arose, on the presentation by Sir 
Rosert Incuis of a petition from Birmingham, complaining of the 
votes of Catholic Members on questions relating to Church property ; 
such votes being, in the opinion of the petitioners, violations of the 
oath imposed on the Members referred to. In the course of a long 
and exceedingly dry harangue, Sir Robert declared his accordance in 
the views of the petitioners; but expressed his sorrow that he was 
compelled, in the performance of his duty, to tell the Catholic Members, 
that, in the opinion of a large portion of the population, they had vioe« 
lated a solemn oath. 

Mr. Suem and Mr. O'Connett vindicated the condtct of the Ca- 
tholic Members, and animadverted severely on the course taken by Sir 
Robert Inglis. Mr. Ser said, that Sir Robert’s motives were liable 
to suspicion— 

He had himself in the course of his speech betrayed the feelings by which he 
was actuated. THis great object was to get up that vile No Popery cry, which 
had been raised in 1807. by the very men who afterwards, in 1516, passed the 
very measure which they had made the groundwork of their accusations. 
The same project is now resorted to; the fanatical passions are appealed to; the 
ba imnies, the foulest falsehoods, are disseminated, in or ler to overthrow 
the Administration, which the honourable Baronet declares t» be sustained by 
the Catholic Members, and exhibits his genuine feelings in the phraseology which 
he employs, when he says that the Ministry, without such aid, would be laid in the 
ditt. Of the elegance of the expression it is unnecessary to say any thing, its only 
value consists in the development of the horovrable gentleman’s emotions, 
which it affords. Such then is the state of his mind. Entertaining towards 
the Ministers a deep, and in,him a very natural animosity—a hater of all Re. 
form—an opponent of every measure of amelioration that ever was introduced 
—the enemy of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, of Cathelic Eman- 
cipation, of Parliamentary Reform—the worshipper of every abuse, the idolater 
of corruption in all its forms, the only man in this House who has had the 
effrontery to stand up in defence of those sinks of municipal depravity the Cor- 
porations—he influenced at once by his prejudices, his interests, his expectations, 
knowing that the existing Government will be apt to disturb sinecureism in all 
its recesses and to set aside all corrupt and flagitious commissions—feels a deep 
animosity to the Government, and frets and fumes at the support which they 
derive from the Irish Members. wy 

Mr. Sheil referred to Sir Robert Inglis’s Tanjore Commissioner 
ship— , 

He was willing to make allowance for the honourable gentlemen, and to at- 
tribute his conduct to his want of due consideration of the matter in which he 
had been engaged. He had not had leisure sufficient to make himself fully ac- 
quainted with the subject. He was, as a conscientious man, who had taken his 
oath to perform his official duties with fidelity, bound to give up his entire mind 
and dedicate all his faculties to the several commissions connected with the East 
Indies in which he had been engaged. For the last twenty-five years he had 
been employed in an enviable way. Safe from all vicissitudes of Government, 
secure from all changes of Administration, he had been receiving his 1800/. a 
year, of which few people knew any thing ; and as he was a moral and a consci- 
entious person, it was to be presumed that he had been engrossed by his jucra- 
tive functions, and determined to give value for the thirty-one thousand pounds 
which he had received. He was at that moment still in receipt of his large 
annual salary ; and was it strange that for sinecureism in any form, whether ec- 
clesiastical or civil, he should feel a sympathy ? ' : 

Mr. O’Connett felt that he ought to make some observations 1n 
reply to Sir Robert Inglis; but it was with great reluctance that he 
troubled the House— P 

Sir Robert had made the grossest chargewith avowed pain, indeed : but 
this was poor consolation to those upon whom the injury was inflicted. = 
language of persecutors was always compassionate. The familiar of the — 
Inquisition who had burnt the first Protestant, had no doubt talked of the ~ 
fering he himself endured to inflict suffering} when Calvin roasted Servetus, - 
lamented over his own cruelty ; and Cranmer, before he burnt off his own han ; 
had grieved at the agonics of his victims. It was easy to turn up the whites 0 
the eyes, but it was no consolation to the sufferer. Cruelty consisted as — 
in calumny as in corporal pain. What right had the honourable a : 
arraign the Roman Catholic Members for breaking their oaths 2 How ad aa 
suffered in person or 3n property by it, or what inconvenience ‘ead it ean nd 
tohim? By what had the Roman Catholics been excluded for ages from Pa 
liament—by what? By the scrupulous observance of an eath. The honour- 
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able Baronet was fat, sleek, and contented ; and why was he to come forward 
with charges of perjury in his humdrum manner, drawling on for half an hour 
together, professing the utmost regret, and making his humdrum as tedious as 
his charge was offensive? Did he think the Roman Catholic Members entered 
the House without having seriously deliberated on the nature and terms of the 
oath? The honourable Baronet stood forward as the champion of the Church ; 
but did he not know that the Church to which he belonged had been one of the 
most intolerant, until of late years it had done what it could to wipe off the 
stain ? 

Mr. O'Connell then entered into an elaborate explanation of the 
true intent and meaning of the oath; and declared his perfect convic- 
tion that it should not, as it would not, prevent him from repeating his 
vote on the Irish Church question,—though, if the House interpreted 
the oath differently, let their interpretation be put upon record, and, as 
he had been excluded by an oath before, he would be again. He con- 
cluded his speech by calling upon the House to settle this question— 

He laughed to scorn the meetings, the tomfooleries, of certain learned theo- 
logians out of this House. (Laughter and cheers.) But he submitted to the 
House—and he put it again and again to the conscience of every man who heard 
him—let his interpretation be condemned by the House, and he would go out, 
and remain out, till the question was settled. Any man who took an unjust 
oath was bound not to keep it; but the perjury consisted in the taking of such 
an oath. The doctrine of his church was, not to take the oath and then break 
it, but not to take it at all. It was time, surely, for Christians to give up 
calumny. The Protestant party in Ireland had already been deprived of the 
ascendancy of political power—let them give up the ascendancy of calumny : let 
them not console themselves in their defeated bigotry by throwing out false ac- 
cusations. In the absence of the remnant of that bigotry, let them not indulge 
in a calumny too horrid to be endured, and too atrocious for any Christian to 
utter against another. 

On the motion of Lord Joun Russert, the debate was then ad- 
journed. 

5. Case or THE Dorcurster Lanovuners. 

Many petitions were presented on Thursday, praying for the remis. 
sion of the sentence on the Dorchester labourers; among them was 
one from Manchester and Salford, signed by 20,989 persons. Several 
Members, of different party politics, urged Ministers to deal leniently 
with the unfortunate men. 

Lord Joun Russett hoped that Mr. Wakley, whose motion for a 
remission of the sentence of the Dorchester labourers stood for that 
evening, would withdraw it, and allow the Corporation Reform Bill to 
be proceeded with in Committee. As an inducement for him to take 
that course, 

He begged to state, that the case of the Dorchester labourers had, as it was 
necessary, engaged a good deal of his attention; and on consideration of the 
whole of the circumstances, he had thought it his duty to recommend to the 
Crown a remission of their punishment to a certain extent—that a pardon 
should be granted to the whole of them, upon condition that they should remain 
in the colony. That was a form in which pardon had frequently been granted. 
With respect to four of those persons, he had also recommended, that if at the 
end of two years from the time of their arrival in the colony, the Governor ap- 
proved of their conduct, no offence having been committed by them, they should 
not only have a full pardon, but be enabled to return to this country. But he 
did not think it his duty to recommend that the same clemency should be ex- 
tended to the other two; because they were the greater criminals, in fact the 
ringleaders of the party. 

Mr. Waktery offered to postpone the motion till the next week, if 
all the convicts were to receive the same lenient treatment. 

To this Lord Joun Russein would not accede ; and 

Mr. Waktry proceeded to state the case ; which he did in a very 
able and effective manner, and secured the attention of the House. 
But it is unfortunate, that scarcely any thing that can be called a report 
of his speech, appears to have been taken down. He argued generally, 
that the men had violated the laws unintentionally, and through igno- 
rance, and that their punishment was by far too severe. He read ex- 
tracts from the letters of some of the convicts to their wives; espe- 
cially one from Lovelace, who, with his brother, was described by 
Lord John Russell as one of the ringleaders. The letters were well 
expressed, and gave a favourable idea of the dispositions of the writers. 
Mr. Wakley concluded by moving an address to the King, praying that 
the six labourers convicted at the Dorchester Assizes in Spring 1834, 
might be pardoned and recalled. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

It was opposed by Lord Joun Russert, Lord Howick, Sir Ronert 
Pret, Sir Joun Campsett, Sergeant Witpe, and Mr. Rotre. They 
maintained that the conviction was perfectly legal, though the severity 
of the sentence had been mitigated; that the good intentions of the 
men, and their ignorance of the law, granting that they were well-dis- 
posed and badly informed, could never be received in bar of punish- 
ment for breach of the law; that their conduct had been very mis- 
chievous, and tyrannical towards those of their own class who did not 
unite with them ; that to pardon them, would be deemed by ignorant 
men a confession that the sentence was illegal, and a triumph to the 
sopedl foe that the House of Commons was a bad court of 

é cisions of the Courts of Law. 

aur taeae pel gale ee shay maintained that the sentence 
i Genaece = yee for its entire remission. Mr. 
held a different opinion : the pee t the sentence illegal, but he now 
and he hoped that Mr. Wakley would withtens Co ees oe severe 5 
feat would appear to rive the Mee pe grog oo ey ~ 
ie would be better to leuve the aueviion te ieee an severity 
Ss Brera, Rags the question in the hands of Ministers. 

. ‘RTON, Mr. Mark Puicurps, and Mr. Tux, were in 
favour of the motion. It was rejected on a division, by 308 to 82. 


6. THe Spanish ARMAMENT. 


A long debate arose on Wednesday; upon a motion by Lord Manon 
_ “ That there be laid before the House a copy of the Order in Council t- 
ing his Majesty’s subjects who may enter the service of the Queen of S ain 
from the provisions of the Foreign Inlistment Act; and also copies of all pa 
Munications on that subject which may have passed between his Majesty's 
Ministers and the Minister at this Court of the Queen of Spain.” sited 

In the course of his speech in support of the motion, Lord Manon 
admitted that the existing Spanish Government was agreeable to the 
great majority of the Spanish nation, and was obeyed in nineteen. 
twentieths of the Spanish territory. He claimed for the late Ministry 
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the credit of acting faithfully in the spirit of the Quadruple Treaty; 
but he maintained that the sanction of Government never should have 
been given to the armament to be sent to that country under the com- 
mand of Colonel Evans. He was opposed to defending the throne of 
Queen Isabella at an expense of British blood ; but if the intervention 
was to take place, 

+ + «+ « he thought that sending out a body of the King’s troops under the 
King’s commission would be a much better mode of effecting the object, tham 
the indirect and discreditable manner which the King’s Government now had 
recourse to. He trusted we had not arrived at the time yet, when, if we 
thought it desirable to assist an ally, we must do so, not by officers appointed 
by the King, but by calling together mercenary bands. 

He ridiculed the idea of 10,000 men under Colonel Evans putting 
down the insurrection. On a former occasion, France had found it 
necessary to send 120,000 men for a similar purpose. 

Ife must say, his feeling was certuinly not favourable towards those soldiers, 
however brave, who inlisted but as mercenaries—who had no country, no home 
but their camp—who were ready to call themselves Englishmen to-day, and 
Spaniards or Portuguese to-morrow. He did not throw these observations out 
intending to cast any imputation against the oflicers. He was ready to admit 
that Colonel Evans, especially, was not induced to join this undertaking by 
sordid motives. . . . He felt himself degraded, and the character of the 
country degraded, when he found bands of his countrymen hiring themselves 
out to engage in quarrels in which they could feel no interest. The people of 
this country could not urge the excuse of the old Swiss, who, on being taunted 
with letting themselves out for hire, pleaded the poverty of their country— 
** their poverty and not their will consented.” He felt the strongest objection 
to our adopting the system of condottiert which was so disgracefulin Italy. . « 
He intended no reflection on Colonel Evans in what he was about to say. He 
should be very sorry indeed if political hostility were ever to lead him to say 
any thing disparaging of him, and he was not going to say one word disparaging 
of him in his military character; but he had a mght to speak of his military 
rank. Colonel Evans was at present, he believed, a half-pay Lieutenant-Colonel > 
and he must say, without intending any disrespect to the Colonel, that if there 
were any value in military subordinarion—that there was, the noble lord who 
was so long Secretary-at-War would scarcely deny—he would venture to say 
that a half-pay Lieutenant-Colonel was not a man to be the commander-in- 
chief of ten thousand men. (A laugh, and cries of “ Oh, oh!”) He did 
not think, with reference to the scale of military rank, that an officer of that 
standing could be considered to have suflicient experience. (‘* Oh, oh!”) IE 
he had, had he sufficient authority ? 





Lord PALMERSTON would not refuse the papers called for. He was 
glad to hear that the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues were such 
cordial friends of the Queen of Spain; but though such appeared to 
be the case, and though Lord Mahon had expressed so much tender 
anxiety lest the force under Colonel Evans should not be sufficient to 
put down the Carlists, still the impression on Lord Palmerston’s mind 
was, that Lord Mahon would not be found among the mourners at the 
Colonel’s defeat. Lord Palmerston then proceeded to show, that he 
was acting in strict accordance with the terms of the Quadruple Treaty 
in permitting the levy of troops in this country for the Queen of 
Spain. He maintained that it was for the advantage in this country to 
uphold a Liberal sovereign of Spain— 

If any man were to tell him, that in the event of Don Carlos succeeding im 
what Lord Palmerston held to be impossible—establishing himself on the throne 
of Spain, and in restoring all those principles of internal government and of 
foreign policy which would inevitably accompany his establishment—if an 
man were to teli him that such a change in the state of Spain would leave her 
as efficient an ally in the spirit of the Quadruple Treaty for England, as she 
would continue to be if the cause of the Queen should triumph,—he would tell 
that individual, that he neither understood the interests of England nor the 
spirit of the treaty in question. They knew that Europe had been, since the 
French Revolution of July, divided, he would not say into hostile, but into dif+ 
ferent parties, of which the members of each have acted together according to 
their respective principles ; and if they have not met in arms, have not done so 
because of the anxiety which all the Governments of Europe have felt and pro= 
fessed to maintain peace, and avoid every thing likely to involve Europe in ware 
The maintenance of peace not only in the Peninsula, but also in Europe, was 
one great object which that Quadruple Alliance was intended to effect ; and im 
his opinion, there was no better guarautee for the continuance of the peace of 
Europe than that alliance,—an alliance founded not on any selfish views of in= 
terest, not for any purpose of national aggrandizement, not from the remotest 
design of aggression against others, but solely for the purpose of preserving the 
peace of Eurepe and maintaining the independence of the states who were parties 
to it. 

Colonel Evans, in reference to the expressions used by Lord Mahon 
when speaking of the soldiers about to form the expedition to Spain, 
asked whether his Lordship meant to imply any thing disrespectful to 
himself, or those about to serve under him ? 

Lord Manon intimated that he bad no intention of saying any thing 
disrespectful to Colonel Evans. 

Colonel Evans said, that the answer was completely evasive— 

The noble lord had said that he meant no disrespect to him personally: was 
it to the men or to the officers that he meant to apply it? The noble lord 
was involved in a series of contradictions and evasions throughout his speech, 
both with reference to persons and things. ( Cries of ‘ No, no!” from the 
Opposition benches.) The noble lord might disclaim any intention of con= 
veying disrespect to himself personally; but if he meant to apply disrespect to 
those who would serve with him, he must say that he should, on their part, 
treat any such intimation of disrespect towards them with all the disgust and 
contempt which he should conceive it to merit if applied to himself. (Loud 
cries of ** Chair!” from the Opposition side.) 

The SPEAKER said a few words. 

Colonel Evans then proceeded, with considerable warmth, to defend 
the character and motives of the men who were to serve with him; and 
declared that, so far from being condottiert, or Swiss, he would not allow 
any officer to join the expedition, who was not, in his belief, actuated by 
a desire to promote the cause of free government and Liberal principles. 

Sir Roserr Peet expressed his decided disapprobation of the en- 
couragement given by Ministers to the Spanish levy. 

Lord PALMErsTON again defended the conduct of Ministers. 

Mr. Fecror felt that he should compromise his dignity as a British 
senator, if he did not raise his voice against the proceedings of Minis- 
ters— 

He would always contend, that his Majesty Don Carlos was King of Spain 
by legitimate authority, notwithstanding the efforts made by an ambitious and 
unprincipled female to deprive him of his right. Unpopular as he knew such 
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principles were at the ; resent moment, he was aways ready to declare thea on 
the strongest and most unequivocal manner, 

Mr. Warp was surprised, after the magnificent introduction of Mr. 
Fector, that he should not have advanced one argument in favour of 
the cause which he espoused ; and had contented himself with simply 
declaring that Don Carlos was King of Spain—not by the grace of 
God, but merely by the grace of the honourable Member for Dover! 
Mr. Ward wished that the subject had been brought before the House 
by a proposed vote of censure on Ministers, instead of a motion for 
papers ; and then it would have been seen by how triumphant a majority 
their conduct was applauded. 

Mr. O’CoywneE tt declared, that this country had an important interest 
in the maintenance of Liberal Governments. He expressed his 
horror at the cruelties perpetrated not only by Zumalacarreguy, but by 
Mina— 

Mina rivalled, if he did not exceed, Zumalacarreguy in acts of eruclty. He 
took shame to himself for having once been a steward at a public dinner given to 
that monster; and the only way in which he could vindicate himself for having 

aid Mina such a compliment, was by this public declaration of abhorrence ot 
nis infamous barbarity. He thought this country ought to mark its sense of 
the recklessness with which these wretches took away, in cold blood, the lives 
of their fellow-creatures. Their whole practice was one of murder 
massacre. 

Mr. Grove Price reprobated the conduct of Government. Mr. 
Henry Buiwer defended it. Sir Joun Extry declared his belict 
that the Spanish Government never would pay the troops. Any thing, 
every thing, would be promised, but nothing performed. ’ 

The Speaker called the attention of the House to the altercation 
between Lord Mahon and Colonel Evans. Several Members acted 
the part of peacemakers; and at last the offensive expressions on both 
sides were qualified or withdrawn. 

Lord Mauov, with the leave of the House, also withdrew his motion. 


and 
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MIsceELLANEOUuS SupJecrs. 

BeERKHAMPSTEAD Scnoor, On Wednesday, Lord Gurimsron pre- 
sented tothe House of Commons a petition from the inhabitants of 
Great Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, praying for the interference of 
the House to compel a proper application of the funds of their public 
school. Lord Grimston briefly stated the ease of the petitioners ; 
but Mr. Atsron entered into more particulars, The Master of 
the school was Dr. Dupre, and the income of the property was ucarly 
8002. per annum— 

From 1811, the time Dr. Dupre succeeded his father in the Mastership of 
the school, to 1852, the reverend gentleman had wholly absented bin from 
the school, or rather school-room, for during the whole period there were 
neither scholars nor Uuder-Master. In these twenty-one years mot less a sum 
than 15,6452. was received on account of the charity, and paid ever to Dr. Du- 
























pre as trustee. How was this large anwunt disposed of? By the terims of tl 

charter of charity , its funds were to be appropriat d to the edu n of 66744 
children in all usefu! learning ;” and if after this purpose was fulfilled re re 
mained any surplus, such surplus was to be ; ppli dto the use of the distre H 
poor of Berkhampstead. Had the funds becu so applied? In ro one partica 
Jar. From a statement collected, drawn up, and signed by the Honourabl 
Granville Ryder, and several other gentlemen, the annexation of whose 1 S 
at once proved the unquestionab] rrectness of the doruiment, it appeared th 

this 15,6451. had been disbursed in the following items :— Master's salary 
§,9931. ; repairs of the school room and incidental expenses, 2,152/.; Under- 
Master’s sulary, 2,992. ; law expenses arising out of an iaves » case, 
2,700/. ; and asurplus of 1,808/. Upon these items he tha 
neither Master nor Under Master had made his appearance o ile oce 

PI J 





sion, during the whole course of twenty years, although Dr. Dupre had a let 
of licence from his living in Lincolushire on the pretence of his having to fulfil 
the duties of this mastership; that the law expenses were incurred solely in 
consequence of their gross miseonduct and neglect | and that of the surplus, not 
one farthing had been paid to the poor of the parish, according to the terms of 
the charter. In 1832, Dr. Dupre had come to an arrangement with the pa- 
rishioners to open the school in the terms of the endowment; but he had 
shortly after refused to stand by this agreement; and at this moment, instead 
of 144 children being educated * in all useful learning,” there were but nine 
boys in the school, and these Dr. Dupre refused to teach any thing but Latin 
and Greek. ‘The case was one of gross abuse, and excited general indignation 
in the county; and he trusted the House would interfere in the matter. — 

Mr. Warp remarked, that this abuse was only one of a class which 
required effectual remedy— 

One of the items of expenditure was 2,992/. for salary to an Under- Master. 
Now it was a singular feature in the case, that the existence of any Under- 
Master at all, was matter of very strong suspicion. At least no such person 
had honoured the school-room with his attendance; except, indecd, on oue oc- 
casion, when Dr. Dupre, being challenged to produce his Under-Master, a 
gentleman from Cheltenham was, by the reverend Master introduced to the 
parishioners as his Under-Master, and went through the duties of that office for 
three weeks, after which arduous labour he went away, and was seen or heard 
no more of. The ‘ garnishing of the King’s subjects with all kinds of useful 
knowledge,” which the school charter described as the object of its endowment, 
had indeed been a matter so little attended to, that not a ‘single child had for a 
long period of time derived the slightest advantage from the charity. 

After some remarks reprobating the conduct of Dr. Dupre, from 
Mr. Gou.surn, Sir E. Kxarcusunt, Mr, Winks, and Sir Ei. Co- 
DRINGTON, the petition was lid on the table. 

Ipswich Briners. A long conversation arose, on Thursday, on a 
motion by Mr. Hawes, that John Pilgrim be reprimanded and dis- 
charged, in order to give him time to prepare for his defence against 
the charge of embezzlement preferred by bis old employers. Several 
Members expressed their desire that the Norwich Magistrates and the 
late sitting Members should be prosecuted by the House. The 
motion was withdrawn, to be brought forward again the next day 
by Mr. Hawes. : 

Last night, a long discussion arose on the mode of dealing with the 
prisoners in Newgate. Finally the House resolved, by a majority of 
190 to 141, that Pilgrim and Dasent should be reprimanded and dis. 
charged ; which was accordingly done. It was then moved that Spar- 
row be brought to the bar; but this motion was rejected by 168 to 

127; and it was egreed that the proceedings with regard to the other 
prisoners should be suspended, until petitions should be presented from 
them promising to give all the information in their power relative to 
the Ipswich election proceedings. 





Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of certain parties.in the 
Ipswich election; and that Samuel Lignold and E. T. Booth, 
Esquires (the Norwich Magistrates), be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at- Arms, 

Brinery at Yarmoutu. Last night, Mr. Grorr presented a 
petition from Yarmouth, praying for ihe Ballot, and stating that the 
voters for the sitting Members had received two guineas each. Mr, 
T. Barina complained of these ex parte statements. Mr. Ricpy 
Wason thought Mr. Baring might have informed the House, as he 
must know, whether the money had been paid or not. It was too late 
to present a petition against his return. Mr. Barina said he should 
be ready to meet any charge before a Committce. ‘The petition was 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed; and Mr. Wasow gave 
notice, that on Thursday next he would call the attention of the House 
to the subject of it. 

Prosecution oF Mr. Hupson. Colonel Percevar, Mr. O’ Con- 
NELL, and Mr. Suaw had an altercation, last night, relative to the pro- 
secution of Mr. Hudson. The facts seem to be, that the srtovgest 
cases of bribery were selected for prosecution by Mr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral Blackburne ; but the Grand Jury having ignored eight or ten of 
his bills, he would not proceed against Hudson. * It al-o appeared that 
at a public dinner subsequently, Mr. Blackburne proposed the health 
of Mr. Hudson, in complimentary terms. It was complained of by 
several Members, that this debate was got up with a view to prevent 
he introduction of Lord Morpeth’s Tithe Bill. 

Scotch Game-Laws. On Thursday, Mr. Fox Mavi moved for 
leave to bring in a bill “ for the relief of the tenants and occupiers of 
land in Scotland from the damage done to their crops by hares, 
pieasants, and rabbits.” Admiral Apam seconded the motion: Sir 
GrorcE CLerk, Mr, Jervis, Mr. Howarp, and Captain Wemyss, 
opposed, Mr. Curtris and Mr. Bennerr supported it. On a division, 
the House refused leave to bring in the bill, by 76 to cO. 





Dury on Corrre. Mr. Sprixe Rice stated, on Tuesday, in reply 
to questions from Mr. P. M. Srrwart, that his plan for equalizing the 
duties on Coffee extended only to such as was the growth of British 
Colonies; that the coffee now in bond belonging to'the East India 
Company would not be admitted into the market at the lower rate of 
duty, as there was no certificate as to its place of growth ; and that 
precautions would be taken against the importation of foreign coffee at 
the reduced duty. 

Cierks or THe House or Lorps. On Wednesday, on the motion 
of Lord Mrtnournn, a Select Committee of the Peers was appointed 
to consider of several matters relating to the offices of the House. 
Lod Melbourne, also moved a vote of thanks to the Earl of Devon, 
for the ability, diligence, and integrity with which, when Mr. Courte- 





nay, he had performed the duties of Assistant Clerk ,to the House 
cf Lords. ‘The Duke of Wrniuincrox, Lord Lyxpuurst, Lord 
Biovauams, Lord Dixman, and Lord Sitarressury, expressed their 
hearty concurrence in the vote; and it was carried nem. con. 


snd. The Duke of Ricustonp, on Thursday, 














presen Clare,in favour of establishing a em of 
Pocr-laws it ‘he Duke expressed himself strongly favour 
of the cbjeet of the petitioners. ‘The Earl of Luaerick contended, 
that to establish Poor-laws in Ireland, would do away with the kindly 
and charitable feelings which now existed in that country. Poor-laws 
bad nearly ruined Ingland; and if they were introduced in Ireland, 





money would be taken by force of law from those who possessed it, 
for the relief of the needy. The Duke of RicumMonp said, that was 
precisely what he wanted; for there ought not to be a possibility of 
people starving when relief could be afforded them— 

He wished to see introduced into Ireland a law, not suchas had been formerly 
so injuvions to this country, but an amended system, which he thought would 
be of the greatest advantage to Ireland. The Earl of Limerick had spoken of 
the relief voluntarily afforded in Ireland to those who were distressed ; he had 
spoken also of the Poor-laws ruining this country. When Ireland was suffer- 
iug from distress, that distress was relieved not only by what was voluntarily 
contributed in that country, but there was a large subscription of money in this 
country. If it was true that England had been nearly ruined, surely the 
people here ought not to have been expected to subscribe to relieve distress in a 
country which was not ruined by a system of Poor-laws. Lord Limerick had. 
said that charity did every thing in Ireland: the Duke feared that whatever it 
might be on the noble Earl’s estate, or on the estates of other noble lords who 
resided on their property in Ireland, it was not so everywhere. 





Che Court. 
Tur King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace, from Windsor, 
on Monday afternoon, 

On Tuesday, the Queen honoured with her presence the Marquis of 
Hertford’s grand féte, at his villa in the Regent’s Park. ‘The King 
gave audiences to Marquis Camden and the Earl of Albemarle. 

On Wednesday, his Majesty held a Levee, which was very nume- 
rously attended. ‘The Deputation from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland—consisting of Drs. Chalmers and Macfarlane, and 
the Reverend Messrs. Buchanan, Clason, and Simpson—accompanied 
by Lord Ramsay, Sir George Clerk, and other Scottish Members, 
presented an address to the King, thanking him for his gracious inten- 
tion of increasing the means of religious intruction to the poor of 
Scotland, as intimated in the Royal Speech on the opening of Parlia- 
ment. Several addresses, praying for protection to the Church, were 
presented by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Armagh, the 
Bishops of Worcester, Exeter, Carlisle, Lord Howe, Lord Downes, 
Marquis Camden, and others. Lord Gosford presented an address 
from Armagh, cordially thanking his Majesty for recalling the present 
Ministers to his councils. . 

On Thursday, the Queen held a Drawing-room, the last of the 
season. ‘The presentations were not as numerous as usual, and the 
general company seems to have been rather thin. As usual, the num- 
ber of Tory lords and ladies far exceeded that of the Whigs and 
Liberals. 

The Queen and a select party dined with the Dutchess of Kent. 

Yesterday, the King gave a grand dinner to the Foreign Ambassadors, 





Mr. Wason gave notice, that on Monday next he should move for a 





and a party of the nobility. 
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The Metropolis. 


The election of Sheriffs for the City of London took place on Wed- 
nesday, Midsummer-day ; when Mr. Alderman Lainson and Mr. David 
Salomons were chosen. Several persons objected to Mr. Salomons, 
on the ground of his being a Jew; the Livery generally, however, 
scouted the objections. Mr. Salomons is the first gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion who has been elected to the shrievalty of London. 
In his speech of thanks for his election, he said— 

He had been induced to offer himself to the Livery for the purpose of exhi- 
biting in his own person the progress which sound Liberal principles were 
méking in this country. His grandfather, in 1720, was born in the City of 
London. From that period to the present time, his family and himself had re- 
sided and carried on a large commercial establishment there ; and he defied any 
man living to point his finger at any one circumstance in the commercial or 
private character of either which could subject them to the slightest imputation 
of dishonour. 

The Committee of the Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty met at the King’s Head, Poultry, on Monday,— 
Dr. Baldwin Browne in the chair,—and adopted resolutions unani- 
mously in favour of the Municipal Reform Bill and the amendment of 
the Irish Church. They also resolved, ‘* that, understanding Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the postponement, during this session, of the 
consideration of the wishes of Dissenters as to a national civil registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths—as to church-rates—as to Dis- 
senters’ marriages—and as to their admission into the Universities— 
will facilitate the success of the Irish Church and Municipal Reform, 
they defer to that opinion, on receiving a public assurance from the 
Government that they will early next session bring forward, officially, 
measures for the relief of Dissenters as to civil registration and mar- 
riages, as well as to church-rates.” 

Upwards of seventy gentlemen holding the situation of Town- Clerks 
assembled, on Monday, at the British Coffeehouse, for the purpose of 
preparing their petition against Lord John Russell’s Bill. A deputa- 
tion waited upon Sir Robert Peel, to request he would present the 
same, and endeavour to procure for them a hearing at the bar of the 
House of Commons. 

A new steam-carriage was tried on Saturday, setting out from West- 
minster Bridge and returning thither, after visiting Denmark Hill, and 
Dulwich. ‘The distance, twelve miles, was performed in forty-one 
minutes, 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday, Mr. Martin, the artist, 
obtained a verdict and 15/. damages from Mr. Brooke, a printseller, for 
selling pirated copies of Martin’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” ‘ Deluge,” 
and * Fall of Nineveh.” It was stated for Mr. Martin, 

That he was the inventor of a new style of mezzotint engraving: instead of 
Jaying his groundwork in black equally all over the plate, he made it lighter or 
darker in those parts in which he intended to bring light and shade to bear with 
most effect ; and he also introduced hard lines in those parts in which he wished 
tu impart brilhancy to the subject. This style required increased labour and 
time to be applied to it, whilst the imitative copies could be produced with much 
greater facility, and they made a very inferior appearance. The latter had the 
name of a different engraver on the plate; and, by having the subject stated in 
French, professed to have been engraved in France. 

The defence was, that none of the copies had been actually sold. 

The action of Mr. Gully against the Age, which was to have been 
tried in the Common Pleas, and which was brought to recover damages 
for a slanderous charge against the plaintiff of unfair practices at the 
Doncaster races, was withdrawn, in consequence of the insertion of an 
apology to Mr. Gully in the Age of last Sunday. 

The Court was employed during the greater part of Thursday on 
the trial of an action brought by the Reverend Mr. Birch, 
Alderman Birch, and Rector of West Hackney, against his 
the Reverend Mr. Neale, for criminal intercourse with Mrs. 
It appeared that Mr. Neale is a widower, and has one child. He was 
a popular and powerful preacher. Mr. Birch treated him with great 
kindness; and he became very familiar in his house, and with Mrs. 
Birch. According to the statement of Mr. Birch’s servants, he took 
the opportunity of their master’s journey to Cambridge, in the month 
of June 1833, to seduce Mrs. Birch; and on the first night of the 
criminal intercourse, he read prayers with the family before they retired 
to bed; being at that time domiciled in Mr. Birch’s house, for the 
protection of the family in the absence of the master. The evidence 
of the servants proved the guilt of the parties; but Mr. Birch, on his 
return, would not believe them; and he continued to employ Mr, 
Neale, and lived with his wife till the November following, when he 
separated from her. Soon after his return, he received a letter from 
Mr. Neale, written from Biddenden, where the latter had been preach- 
ing. This epistle was couched in terms of affection towards his 
(Neale's) late wife, who was buried at Biddenden; and Mr. Neale pre- 
tended to have been so much affected by the recollection that he could 
hardly get through the service. The counsel for the plaintiff dwelt on 
the gross hypocrisy of this letter to the husband of the woman whom he 
had just seduced. Mrs. Birch attempted to drown herself in August 
last ; but was taken out of the water, and recovered. She is now living 
at Holloway ; and her two children live sometimes with her, and some- 
times with Mr. Birch. Sir F. Pollock, on behalf of Mr. Neale, 
positively denied the crime charged upon him; but no evidence was 
adduced on his behalf. One of the wituesses, indeed, swore that Mr. 
Neale had told him, that Mrs. Birch came to his bed one night, but 
that he had sent her away. The servants swore positively that they 
had repeatedly seen Mr. Neale in Mrs. Birch’s room at night. There 
were many confirmatory facts also sworn to; but they are unfit for 
our columns, Chief Justice ‘Tindal said, in charging tbe Jury— 

The case was one in which there was considerable difficulty in explaining all 
the circumstances. If the evidence of the two servants was to be believed, it 
presented features of more than suspicion ; whilst on the other hand, there were 
circumstances that involved it in mystery, which there had been no evidence 
adduced to clear away. 

The damages were laid at 50002., but the Jury only gave a verdict 
for 2001. i : 

In the Jentral Criminal Court, on ‘Tuesday, sentences of transpor- 
tation, and imprisonment for various terms, were passed on a number 
of convicts ; and the following were condemned to death— 


curate, 


Birch. 


son of 





J. Casseri, for cutting and maiming, with intent, &e.; J. Sadlier, ditto; 
James Coster, for burglary ; George Roane, ditto; John Posand, ditto. 

The convict Thomas Williams, under sentence of death in Newgate 
who was reprieved for fourteen days, bas been respited during his 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

_ The Judges of the Central Criminal Court have at length arrived at 
the determination of estreating the recognizances, or at least disallow- 
ing the expenses, of all witnesses who are not in attendance to give 
evidence when called upon. From the absence of witnesses, the present 
session has been extended'two days. 

LL 

On Tuesday, the Reverend James Sevencroft Blomfield, late of 
Aldborough, and cousin to the Bishop of London, was charged before 
Dr. Robinson, one of the Tottenham Magistrates, with stealing a pair 
of gold spectacles, and obtaining money on false pretences from various 
parties. The spectacles belonged to Mr. Charles Douglas, of Clare- 
mont Square, Pentonville; upon whom the prisoner had called to ask 
for subscriptions fora work on the Cape of Good Hope, which he 
intenJed to publish. After his departure, the spectacles were missed ; 
and it was proved that the prisoner had taken and pawned them. It 
was also proved that he had obtained numerous small sums, by way of 
subscription to his book, and had spent them; but there was also evi- 
dence to prove that he really was engaged on such a work. The Ma- 
a ig committed him for trial, on the charge of stealing the spec- 
tacles. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Thursday, Mr. Anthony Charles 
Ferrers, a relative of Earl Ferrers, was committed to Tothill-fields 
Prison, in default of bail, for being drunk and disorderly in the New 
Cut, Lambeth. Mr. Ferrers was very fashionably dressed ; and he 
appeared to think that sufficient regard was not paid to his noble blood. 


A notice has been issued in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, that the Trustees under what is called the “ Grosvenor Local 
Act,” have the power of inflicting a penalty of 52, upon the owner of 
every dog found in the streets, and that such penalty will be rigidly en- 
forced. ‘Phe consequence has been, that the streets in the Grosvenor 
district are completely cleared of dogs. 

Persons in the habit of riding in omnibuses cannot be too careful of 
their pockets, or guarding against the depredations of a gang of ‘swell 
mob” thieves, both male and female, who have latterly adopted the 
system of getting into omnibuses, and when the vehicle becomes 
crowded, practising the calling with much success. The dress and ap- 
pearance of these somewhat accomplished thieves are such as to remove 
all suspicion of what they really are, so that they carry on their system 
of plunder with almost perfect impunity, and are not unfrequently as- 
sisted in doing so by the omnibus cads and conductors, many of whom 
have been thieves themselves.— Times. 

On Sunday, there was a prize-fight at Norwood, between two young 
men named Hardaway and Edwards. ‘The battle originated in a quar- 
rel. The combatants fought for an hour and a half, and then Edwards 
could go on no longer. His brother, who had in vain endeavoured to 
stop the battle, took him ina cart to Denmark Hill to get medical aid, 
but he died before it could be obtained. Hardaway and the four 
seconds have been committed, from the Union Hall Office, to be tried 
for manslaughter. The conduct of Edwards’s seconds and backers 
seems to have been most brutal, as they urged the poor wretch to 
fight after he could not stand. 

Mr. Charles Dawes, of 19, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, has 
written a letter to the newspapers, giving an account of an attempt by 
an oflicer who wears the “ crown button,” and calls himself ‘“ Captain,” 
to seduce young women, by procuring interviews with them by means 
of an advertisement for ‘ an accomplished governess, to whom a libe- 
ral salary would be given.” The letters were ordered to be sent to 
19, Maddox Street, directed to Mrs. Knight; and upwards of fifty 
were sent. There was no Mrs. Knight at No. 19; and Mr. Dawes, 
suspecting that all was not right, refused to give up the letters to the 
Captain; who, according to Mr. Dawes, after bullying for some time, 
became very submissive, acknowledged his real object in inserting the 
advertisement, and “ crouched like a lashed hound” when he was dis- 
covered. Mr. Dawes concludes his letter by styling the gallant Cap- 
tain “ aself-convicted liar, and a dishonoured man.” The Globe says 
that this “ monkeyfied apology for a man” lodged in a third floor ina 
house in Regent Street, previous to the discovery; but hus sinee 
decamped, probably fearing the punishment which some father or bro- 
ther might be tempted to inflict. 

The Country. 

A meeting of the North Lancashire Conservatives was held at 
Preston on Monday. Very great surprise was expressed at the con- 
tents of Lord Stanley’s letter to Sir Thomas Hesketh; which has 
created a very strong scnsation among the constituency of this division 
of the county, and more particularly in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
the stronghold of his Lordship’s supporters, where he is most popular. 
The necessity for looking out fora more uncompromising candidate, in 
case Lord Stanley should continue his opposition to Conservative asso- 
ciations, has already been the subject of much conyersation.—From a 
Correspondent of the Liverpool Standard. 

Colonel Thompson was returned for Hull on Saturday, by the nar- 
row majority of five; the final numbers being—for the Colonel, 1428; 
Mr. Mildmay, 1423. Mr. Mildmay is son-in-law to Lord Ashburton, 
and a partner in the house of Baring, Brothers, and Company. 

Ata meeting of the West Somerset Reform Committee, which was 
held at Taunton on the 20th instant, it was resolved that an association 
should be immediately formed in that district, to be entitled the West 
Somerset Reform Association. Sir T. B. Lethbridge was unani- 
mously chosen as its chairman. 

A meeting has been held at Beverley, for the purpose of organizing 
a Reform Association for the East Riding of Yorkshire. The pro- 
ceedings were very spirited, and the Association will be well sup- 
ported. 

A mecting of the rate-payers of Ealing was held cn Monday, for the 
purpose of muking a rate for the support of the church for the ensuing 
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year. A rate of fourpence in the pound was proposed. Mr, Paine 
moved as an amendment, “ that the granting of a rate be adjourned 
sine dic.” The amendment was carried by a considerable majority ; 
when Mr. Churchwarden Jones declared that, as they had for the third 
time refused the rate, he would cut off the gas at the Brentford chapel, 
and likewise discharge the pew-openers, organists, &c. both there and 
at Ealing Church. The meeting then broke up. 





There has been a dreadful explosion in one of the coal-mines of Mr. 
Russell, at Wallsend, about four miles from Newcastle. The follow- 
ing is an abridged account of the accident, from the Newcastle Journal. 

«¢ About 250 people are employed at this colliery; and on Thursday after- 
noon (last week ), the hewers of the coal, with the exception of four, had left the 
mine, under an impression of its perfect safety. About a hundred putters, con- 
sisting for the most part of young men and boys, remained at work. Their 
labours were superintended by four oyermen and deputy overmen—all men of 
great experience, some having been accustomed to work in the pits for upwards 
of thirty years. While the operation of ‘ putting’ the coals was going on, the 
banksmen were suddenly alarmed by a loud report in the Church Pit, which 
they describe as being similar to an earthquake. The rushing of the foul air to 
the mouth of the shaft, bringing up with it some of the pitmen’s clothes and 
other light articles from the bottom, left no room for conjecture as to what had 
occurred in the mine. The report was occasioned by an explosion of inflam- 
mable air, by which 104 human beings were unhappily hurried into eternity. 
Intelligence of the explosion spread with the utmost rapidity. The distressing 
scene that ensued no pen could deseribe. Parents, wives, and children, rushed 
to the pit, eager to ascertain the extent of the calamity, and the fate of those 
who were near and dear to them. Despite the imminent risk and danger of such 
an experiment, eight brave men volunteered to descend the pit, in the desperate 
hope of being able to save and bring up some of their companions. Vain, how- 
ever, was the attempt. On reaching the bottom, and endeavouring to penetrate 
the works, they were nearly suffocated by the foul air. With the greatest diflfi- 
culty they regained the ropes; and when drawn up, were nearly insensible, and 
in a state of extreme exhaustion. Thus perished all hopes of saving any of the 
unfortunate people in the mine.” 

Kighty-six bodies of men and boys have been got out. Three men 
and one boy have been drawn up alive; but they are terribly burnt, 
and quite insane. 

At the Conservative dinner at Wellington, Somersetshire, out of 
195 electors in the town, only 15 attended the dinner! So much for 
Conservatism in West Somerset. It wus so difficult to find Somerset- 
shire men to attend, that the Mayor and seven other Tiverton persons 
were sent for from Devonshire. 

The Liverpool Standard states, that on Sunday last the Irish 
steamers brought over 2000 Irish labourers, all in the greatest state of 
destitution. ‘The passage-money is said to have been only 3d. per 
head. 

The Gazetie of last night contains an Order in Council, dated the 
24th inst. directing that the assizes for the county palatine of Lancaster, 
hitherto holden at Laneaster, shall in future be holden at Liverpool and 
Lancaster; the county to be divided into two divisions, northern and 
southern; the assizes for that part of the county to be called the 
northern divison, including the hundreds of Lonsdale, Amounderness, 
Leyland, and Blackburn, to be holden at Lancaster, and those for 
the southern division, including Salford and West Derby, to be holden 
at Liverpool; and that the Castle of Lancaster be the county gaol 
for the Northern division, and the House-of Correction at Kirkdale 
that for the Southern. 


Messrs. Vigors and Raphael have been returned for Carlow County. 
At the close of the poll, the numbers were--for Vigors, 627 ; Raphael, 
626; Bruen, 572; Kavannagh, 571. 


The Scottish Guardian announces, although it does not say from 
authority, that the Church of Scotland does not pretend to the right 
of “ enforcing outward observance of the fast on the whole community, 
and that there is no intention of applying to Government to enforce it.” 
it expects the observance of it only from its own members, and from 
such Dissenters as are disposed to joinwiththem. We are glad to hear 
such a sensible announcement made. The idea of expecting Government 
to enforce it is chimerical. The Dissenters have long maintained that 
the Church is the grand ally of the Tories, and there is daily stronger 
evidence afforded of the fact. The Scotéish Guardian abuses the Lord 
Advocate in vehement terms, and hopes that his conduct will be dis- 
approved of by Government for proposing a migratory Commission to 
inquire into the affairs of the Church, instead of a Committee to sit 
in London and echo the wishes of the Established Clergy. Only po- 
litical devotion to the Tories could have tempted the Guardian to make 
such indiscreet and insensate remarks.— Courier. 

The Edinburgh Tories dined together on Thursday week, to cele- 
brate the anniverssry of the battle of Waterloo. Professor Wilson 
was one of the principal speakers; but the oratory and proceedings 
generally seem to have been remarkably stupid. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Herald states that the 
French Ministers have resolved to offer the Polish refugees in France, 
about 5000 in number, the privilege of inlisting in the service of the 
Queen of Spain, for any pay they can obtain from her Majesty, and at 
the same time of retaining the allowance made to them by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Puitir. This is a sly mode of getting rid of trouble- 
some guests; as, should the offer be accepted, some hundreds of the 
refugees will probably be knocked on the head. 


A rumour was current, and generally credited in well-informed cir- 
cles, yesterday, that Lord Durham has been requested by the Govern- 
ment immediately to assume the Embassy to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, and that the noble Earl has accepted that important diplomatic 


appointment. However much, in other respects, we may regret, at 
this moment, the absence (probably temporary) of Lord Dur- 
ham from England, still we hope that the report will be 


confirmed. The sanction of his high political reputation, and the 
value of his superior talents and services to a Liberal Administration, 
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cannot but increase the public confidence in the principles and sta 


bility of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet; while the acceptance of this 
peculiarly important foreign appointment will demonstrate the desire 
of Lord Durham to devote himself to the service of his country, and 
to contribute to the maintenance of a liberal policy at home and abroad, 
We hope on Monday to be enabled to confirm the rumour by the au. 
thentic announcement of so creditable an appointment.— Morning 
Chronicle. 





It was mentioned by Mr. Harvey last night, in the course of the debate 
on the Ipswich bribery case, that Mr. Kelly, the late Member for Ipswich, 
“from being a little shopkeeper and tea-dealer in Oxford Street, had 
now by some accident obtained a seat among the silken judges, who were 
sufficiently pure to be left undisturbed in their irresponsible cloister.” 
It is creditable to Mr. Kelly’s talents and industry that he raised him. 
self from the station of shopkeeper to that of a barrister in good 
practice: Mr. Harvey is therefore deceived if he supposes that this 
attack injured Mr. Kelly. It is the practice of bribery, and his dis- 
ingenous conduct before the Committee that has disgraced him. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The Money Market has not presented any improved appearance since our last 
report. Some transient gleams of sunshine have enlivened us occasionally, but 
they have been of short duration; and the price of Spanish Stock, although it 
has been as high as 43, has again declined to 40. The political intelligence 
from Spain is favourable ; and. it does not appear that the Carlists have recently 
obtained any military advantages; but the great blow given to speculation, by 
the recent decline in the Stock, and the quantity of it which still oppresses the 
market, has prevented any rise in the price ; and will, we think, operate ULe™ 
favourably upon the quotations for some time longer. There is, however, a 
great inclination in the public generally to purchase Spanish Bonds; and the 
transactions of the week have been entirely for money, scarcely a single specu= 
lative bargain having occurred. Portuguese Stock hasdeclined in a greater degree 
than Spanish; and the character of the market has been the same, the remarks 


just made upon the one Stock are equally applicable to the other. The English 


Stock Market has been in an unusual state of stagnation ; money, however, con 
tinues in demand ; and Exchequer Bills are heavy at a premium of from 26 to 27. 
The determination expressed by the Government to support the cause of the 
Christinos in Spain, has, by exciting fears of a collision between this country and 
the Northern Powers, produced a decline in Censols. For the same reason, 
apparently, some sales have been effected in Russian Bonds; but the price of 
these Securities has maintained itself, and the present quotation is 108}. The 
South American markets are in a depressed state, with the exception of the 
Brazilian, which continues at our last quotations. The Shares are neglected, 
except those of the Bolanos and Canada Company ; to the latter of which the 
recent meeting kas directed attention. 
Saturpay, TWELvE o’Crock. 

Nothing worthy of remark has occurred this morning, our transactions having 
been quite unimportant. Consols are 913 4; and the improvement in the price 
of Spanish Stock in the Dutch and French markets, has caused a trifling ad- 
vance in Cortes Bonds, which are at 40} 41. The South American Stocks 
are at yesterday’s quotations. 









3 per Cent. Consols....6.. shut Dutch 24 per Cents.....6.- 553 § 
Ditto for Account.......... 918 4 | French 3 per Cents .......0 —— 
New 3} per Cent. Annuities shut Greek, 1825, 5 per Cents.... —_— 
BO NO 6 565.5 cow vege ts Mexican 6 per Cents.. -. 36 37 
India Stock for Account .... Portuguese 5 per Cents... 58s 








Exchequer Bills..........2. 26 28 Do. Regency Scrip,3per Cent 844 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ex.div. 994 Russian, 1822, 5per Cent.. 1lO8$ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 824 83 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.. 404 41 
Danish 3 per Cents ........ 764 77 Ditto New Scrip 5 Cent,,.. 18 17 dis. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, June 22d, Ann, Griffiths, from China; 23d, Mary Ann, 
Hornblow, from Madras; and James Laing, Towlin, from Manilla; 24th, Africa, 
Skelton, fiom Ceylon; and 26th, Mermaid, Johnsen, from China, Off Dover, 23d, 
Bardaster, Chalmers, from New South Wales; and 26th, Rhoda, Hurst, from Van 
Diemen’s Land. At Deal, 2lst, Coventry, Purdy, from China; 24th, John Barrys 
Robson, from New South Wafes; 25th, Ferguson, Young, from Bengal; Auriga» 
Chalmers, and Clyde, Ireland, from Van Diemen’s Land, Off Eastbourne, 21st 
Kersewell. Heswell, from the Cape. At Liverpool, 24th, Golden Fleece, Graves, from 
Bengal, Atthe Cape, Mareh 29th, Liberty, Davis, from Madras; 30th, Olive Branch, 
Stirling; and Maria, Burton, from London; April Ist, Prince George, Creed, 
from Neweastle; l0th, Asia, Biddle, from Madras; and Neptune, Broadhurst, 
from Mauritius. At Madras, Feb. 12th, Madras, Beach, from London. At Bengal, 
Jan. 26th Maleolm, Eyley,from London. At Van Dieman’s Land, Feb. 13th, Lady 
Kennaway, Bolton, from Cork; I4th, Sarah, Whitesides, from London; 20th, Ann, 
M‘Alphin, from Liverpool. a 

Sailed —From Gravesend, June 21, Indian, Cook, for Manilla; and Vansittart, Mar 
quis, for Madras ; 22, Oberlin, Howe, for China; 25, Duke of Buccleugh, Martin, fo 
Madras; 26, Hero of Maloun, Smith, for Bombay ; and Frances Charlotte, Richards 
for N.S. Wales, Erom Liverpool, 18, Cordelia, Crighton, for China, From the 
Clyde, 17, Elizabeth, M'Nair, for Bengal; and Mary Sharp, Brown, for Van Diemen’s 
Land, 





PRACTICABILITY OF SECRET VOTING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
15th June 1835. 

Sir—In your Number for June 6th, I perceive at the close of your excellent 
remarks on the Ballot debate, a complaint that no machinery that would insure 
secret voting was forthcoming as a practical refutation of the assertion that it 
was impossible to construct such machinery ; I therefore beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following plan, published in the Sunderland Herald of May 30th. 

“1, Let Government prepare a number of cards of a porous fabric, bearing 
some device that shall be varied at each General Election. 

“© 2. Let every Returning Officer, on receiving the writ for a new election, 
make a certified report to Government of the number of electors registered to 
vote under his inspection, and receive, in return, the same number of election 
cards. 

«© 3, After the nomination of the candidates, if there be a contest, let the 
Returning Officer cause the names of all the candidates to be distinctly printed 
in alphabetical order, one above the other, on each card. ; 

«4, Let a small apartment, lighted in such a manner that it cannot be seen 
into when closed, be provided at each polling-booth, and furnished with pens, 
ink, &c. and a well-secured box with a niche in its lid. . : 

«5, When an elector comes to the poll, and has proved his identity and qua- 
lification as at present required, let the Rethirning Officer, or his deputy, give 
him an election card. 

“6. Let the elector alone enter the voting-room, and having there drawn @ 
pen through the names of the candidates he objects to, let him put his card into 
the vote-box. ; 

‘7, At the termination of the period of voting, let the vote-boxes be publicly 
opened by the Returning Officer, and the votes, as shown by the names un- 
marked, counted in the presence of the candidates or their respective friends. 

“ To prevent any unfairness on the part of the Returning Officer, or his de- 
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puties, the nu ber of the voters may be counted as they come to the poll, and 
each o{licer Yequired under a heavy penalty publicly to produce, before opening 
the vote-be'x, as many spare election cards as there are electors remaining un- 











polled in “his division.” 
The “porous fabric” of the card is for avoiding blotting ; the ‘device’? is 


ry. The evil of the American mode of ballot is, as I understand 
er brings alist of names with him to the poll, which list is 
n that of some party exercising an improper influence on the 
xed very often has the list put into his hand as he goes to the 
i to keep it in sight of the party giving it, until it is put into 
his would be avoided by the plan propesed, which seems to com- 
ct secrecy ; and might, with the utmost facility, be sub- 
; present system of open voting, which, as I myself have seen, is 
in very many instances nothing but open tyranny. 

: Tam, Sir, your obliged servant, 

Puito-BALLor. 
















THE NEW PROVINCE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Five years have passed since this journal first directed attention to the 










in of ¢ zation now on the point of being tried in South Australia. 
Th Vu s embodied in an Act of Parliament during the last ses- 
sion ; but in consequence of the dismissal of the MELbounNneE Ministry, 
the issioners for carrying the Act into effect were not appointed 
till | -. They have issued their Regulations for the disposal of 


land i the emigration of labourers; and announce (see advertisement) 
| rernor, the Colonial Commissioner, and other officers, will 
m England early in September. We have seen a copy of 





those Regulations, which, by means of the South Australian Act, have 
the force of law. They seem to have been framed with a due regard 
to the principles of the measure, and are accompanied by a clear expla- 


each provision. 





It will now be seen which sort of colony 
nuts of property prefer,—one in which no care is taken to 
the colonists from degenerating into the primitive state of 
ivators; or one for which every precaution has been 
s far, with a view to maintaining the comforts and habits 
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of cis dlife. If the South Australian Commissioners should pro- 
ceed as they have begun, this colony will, to use the words of Arch- 
bishop Wnarety, “fairly represent English society; and every new 
comer will have his own class to fall into; and to whatever class he 
belon its relation to the others, and the support derived 


from the others, much the same as in the parent country.” The ex- 
periment is most interesting, for those at least who can take an in- 
terest in what does not immediately concern them; since, if it should 
succeed, it cannot but produce, by the way of example, a revolution in 
our Colonial policy, and, by opening new fields for the employment of 
British capital and labour, consequences of the greatest value to the 
Mother Country. But at present, what is called the public will not 
eare much about this undertaking. Ifthe founders of the colony desire 
vulgar applause, they must wait for that which alone is proof of merit 
with the vulgar,—a successful result. Meanwhile, the enterprise 
offers peculiar attractions to men with some property and large families, 
who yegetate in discontent for want of an occupation in which to exert 
themselves with profit and honour. Never, in our country, was this 
class so numerous as at the present time. Canada, with its searcity 
of labourers, and even of domestic servants, is not a place to suit them ; 
nor is New South Wales, with its sweepings of our prisons. Let 
them learn what South Australia promises to be.* 
* The most ample information is contained in two works just published, whose 
titles foNow— Colonization of South Australia, by Colonel Torrens: and the New British 
vince of South Australia, or a Description of the Country, illustrated by Charts and 
cond edition, with the Act and Regulations. 











REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
IRELAND. 

In the second impression of our last week’s paper, we were enabled to 
give some of the important results of the inquiries of the Commission- 
ers of Public Instruction in Ireland ; an early copy of their First Report 
having been placed in our hands. We have since given this document 
& more careful examination, and subjoin an abstract of its contents. 

The Commissioners begin by stating, that, in pursuance of the 
duties assigned to them, they prepared lists of queries, and forwarded 
copies of them to ministers of all persuasions in Ireland, and to the 
enumerators employed in taking the census of 1831. ‘I’o these queries 





o Commissioners were furnished with answers, by the Clergy of the 
Petal )i wa : Ro - ; “ cP i 
ustablished Church, relating to 1390 parishes; by the Catholic Clergy, 


relating to 668 parishes; by the Presbyterians, relating to 210 parishes ; 
by the Enumerators, relating to all the parishes in Ireland. ‘ 

In order to ovtain as correct an estimate as possible of the relative 
proportions of the various sects, without taking an actual census of the 
population, the Commissioners adopted the following plan. They em- 
ploye 1 t} enumerators, 1308 in number, who were appointed by the 
pee 8 ie nae he cor = nye to go over the ground again, and 

( any add fiona 1rormation they could vroecure fic authentic 
sources in every p 1; andatthe ae time ee thine ploedahp 
the reside: t and of ‘lating clergy, apprizing them of the object of the 
enumerators’ visits, and requesting their aid. In order to give the most 
ample opportunity for the correction of error, the enumerator was re. 
quired to verify his return on oath ; that return was deposited in some 
convenient place in each parish, open to anybody’s inspection, for four. 
teen days ; one or more Commissioners personally attended in each 
parish (due notice being given of his or their intention to be present) 
in order to hear any evidence respecting the correctness of the enume- 
rator’s return; and lastly, while the enumerator was employed in any 
parish, the clergy of that parish were empowered to examine and scru- 
unize his return from day to day. Great pains were taken to ascertain 
the boundaries of each parish ; and the Commissioners appear to be 
satisfied that they have procured correct information on this point. 

By pursuing this plan the Commissioners were able, in a great num- 
ber of instances, to obtain the exact numbers of each sect in a parish 























from actual enumeration ; but whenever this was not attainable, they 
assumed the census of 1831 to be correct; and having ascertained the 
ratio of increase BY the detailed abstracts of the Population Returns, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, from 1821 to 1831, they 
caused tables to be made, which, on the assumption that the ratio of in- 
crease continued the same from 1831 to 1834 as it was from 1821 to 
1831, showed the respective population of the various sects in 1834, 
This was the general rule adopted in estimating the numbers of the 
people ; but inquiry was made as to emigration or immigration, or 
unusual mortality in any parish, and allowance made for such circum. 
stances. 

The Report contains the numbers of the various sects in each parish 
stated separately, and arranged ina tabular form. Where several pa- 
rishes are united in one benefice, this is mentioned; and their conti- 
guity to or distance from each other is also stated. The whole forms 
an immense folio volume of 820 pages. 

As regards the numbers of the members of the Established Churei, 
it is plain that they are not understated ; as in alarge number of parishes 
the census of the clergyman has been adopted by the Commissioners ; 
and in almost every parish, owing to the smallness of their numbers, it 
was easy to ascertain how many or few they really were. In the smaller 
towns, and in rural parishes generally, the Commissioners appear to be 
satisfied as to the correctness of the returns on which they found their 
Report ; but they admit that in large towns they have not been able to 
attain so near an approach towards a and this remark refers 
more particularly to Dublin. On the Commis- 
sioners say—and the latter part of this passag | 

‘¢ We present to your Majesty our census of Ireland for the past year, with a 
full confidence that it affords a very close approximatio h in a matter 
where perfect accuracy is nearly unattainable. If, » th any part of 
our census which exhibits the true state of the po on more precisely than 
another, it is that which relates to the members of t ) hed Church; as 
not only the comparative smallness of their numbers in some parts of the country, 
and their social position, render them more easy of enumeration, but in a large 
number of parishes we have been enabled to return the Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church on the authority of censuses made for the occasion by their 
clergymen, and carefully investigated at the local iry held by the visiting 
Commissioners.” 

The result of this inquiry, which appears to have been very assidu- 
ous and impartial, and conducted on rational principles, will appear 
from the following Summary ; which is given here in a rather more dis- 
tinct and intelligible form than it appears in the Report. It should be 
observed, that in the numbers of the Established Church a considers 
able body of Wesleyan Methodists are included. The Commis- 
sioners state, that these persons do not attend divine service in ehurches, 
but in their own chapels, and yet are desirous of being classed as 
Churchmen. For the purposes of this inquiry they should undoubtedly 
have been classed among the Nonconformists. 

Population of Ireland in 1834. 
Members of Established Church.... oausecassucees 
Peoria: ALONG: x sedcicconssaaiatecacdsdsctsesccanvases 6,427,712 
Presbyterians. .......s0+00 ste 12,35 
Other Protestant Dissente 
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7,943,940 
(The proportion of Members of the Established Church to the whole Popu- 
lation, is about 10} per cent.; of Roman Catholics, 804 ; of Presbyte- 
rians, 8; other Protestant Dissenters, }.] 
Places of Worship. 
Pate IRGC COMUNE Mase csainecesens cbbajastuecedevisataceescivas, LOM 
Roman Catholic ..... 
Presbyterian ......... . 
Other ‘Protestant: Dissentsres <cisccccccsscteccecstesgscse Ae 
Parishes or Districts. 
Vith provision for the cure Of SOUNS .....scceseererseereeeee LOBES 
Vithout provision for the cure of souls. . ree 
Number of niembers of Established Church in Parishes 
or Districts without provision for the cure of souls.. 3030 
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Number of Bencfices. 




































Consisting of single Parishes ....... 907 
Unions of two or more Parishes ..... 175 
Unions where the Parishes are not cor 87 
In which there is a Glebe-house...... 850 
_— ———— no Glebe-house.. 535 
—_——_--———— _ more one Chr 118 
—_——__———. only Church. L057 
es Be Church 210 
Prop: rtional Population of B j Se 
Benefices in which tl tir 

not more than ..... ‘ 5 
more than 100 ot more than 7 
more than not more than BOO! seevesses 36 
more than ot than 1000 ..,...... . O94 

more than 10 it 10 } 

more than = S00¢ not 5900 
more than 5000 and not DP EROND: veccseace 05 
more than 10,000 more than 15,000 .......6. 125 
more than 15,000 more than 20,000 .......6. 39 
more than 20,000 more than 50,000 21 
ore than 20,600 9 55 55 38 
RR: nee of Incumbents. 

ices in which the Incumbent is resid §39 
1¢) 9 


In which no Divine service is performed by non-re 
dent Incumbent or Curate in a place of worship..... 157 


Numbers of Establishment in eaeh Benefjice. 
Benefices in which there is no member of Established Church 41 
ag sk not more than 20 members......... 99 
¥ ” not morethan 50 
” » not more than 100 


93 99 not more than 200 
not more than 500 





> ” 

” ” not more than 1000 
” 99 not more than 2000 
” ” not more than 5000 








» ” more than .... 5000 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


Ir has been a common outcry of the Orange faction that the 
numbers of the Irish Protestants were much understated by the 
Reformers. Three millions was the amount at which, not very 
long ago, they estimated the Anti-Catholic population. It was 
easy to assert this, or any other falsehood on the subject; because 
no official documents existed to which either party could refer for 
settling the comparative numbers of the various sects. The 
anger of the Orangeists at the issuing of the Commission of 
Public Instruction, last year, betrayed their apprehensions that 
the report of the Commissioners would make known the truth, 
and reveal the full enormity of the Irish Chureh Establishment. 
These fears were well-founded. The Report has appeared; and 
the immense numerical inferiority of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church can no longer be denied. With the aid of “a con- 
siderable number” of Wesleyan Methodists, they count 852,064 
out of 7,943,940 souls. That their numbers are not greater than 
are here put down, we may be well assured by the manner in 
which the census was taken. It was founded on the census of 
1831, which was the work of enumerators appointed by the Irish 
Magistrates in their several districts; and it is not credible 
that Orange Justices would select men disposed to understate the 
numbers of the Protestants. Had they done so, however, the 
errors must have been corrected; for in a great majority of in- 
stances the clergymen sent the Commissioners a census of their 
parishioners; being aware of the use to which the informa- 
tion they furnished was about to be applied, and not at all 
likely to make mistakes in favour of the Catholics. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that the number of the Protestant 
Churehmen is considerably below that stated in the Report; as it 
must not be forgotten, that in addition to the Wesleyan Dissenters, 
improperly, though at their own desire, classed among the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, the Church always reckons as her 
disciples all who do not openly profess to belong to some other 
sect. All the Infidels, and every “ parcus Deorum cultor et in- 
frequens,” Mother Church claims as her own. But for the pur- 
poses which the Report is intended to serve,—namely, to supply 
data on which to apportion out of its present revenues a sufficient 
sum for the religious instruction of the members of the Esta- 
blishment,—it would have been more correct to have only 
reckoned the avowed disciples of the Church. For these reasons, 
as well as on account of the extreme caution which the Commis- 
sioners appear to have used in preparing the returns, we agree 
with the Times in opposition to the Sfundard, that it is quite idle 
to impugn the census, with a view to prove that the Churchmen 
are not rated at their full numbers. 

The Times admits and (as in duty bound) laments the woful 
inferiority of the true believers to the Papists; but on that very 
account would resist any diminution of the income of the Irish 
Church. On the principle of the Tory journal, the fewer the 
number of Churchmen, the larger should be the revenues of their 
clergy. Because Protestantism in Ireland is weak, the Times 
would strengthen it—but how? By the very means which have 
rendered it detestabile et caducum—by taxing the Catholic and 
Dissenting population for its support, and collecting its revenue at 
the bayonet’s point. Experience tells us that this is the only way 
in which the present income of the Establishment can be exacted. 
Yet a church so maintained is expected to make converts! The 
experiment has been tried on a great scale, how far it is possible 
to bribe and bully a people into the abandonment of a religious 
creed; and it hassignally failed. But, not satisfied with a trial of 
some centuries, the Tories would still persist in their career, 
tracked as it is with the blood of a nonconforming people. 

When Lord Joun Russevi was asked whether, if he founda 
surplus income in any parish, he would apply such surplus tomake 
good the deficiency in another parish, he replied in the negative,— 
“to the effect,” says the 7imes, “that when the Church was fat, 
she should be sweated for the benefit of other churches: but when 
she was lean and famished, she should still be compelled to starve.” 
.... To mulet the too rich parish, without giving succour to 
that which is confessedly too poor, does come up, in our.idea, to 
the most gross and clumsy iniquity that ever was devised by party 
pol’sian.” According to the Tvmes, the Catholics in Tipperary, 
where there are scarcely any Protestants, should be compelled to 
support the clergy in the poorer parishes of Armagh, where there are 
more of the favoured sect. Lord JonHn Russet says—‘ No; let 
those who pay the money have some benefit from its application ; 
let them pay the parson a reasonable sum, and let the remainder be 
used in educating allclasses.” This is clumsy iniquity, in the idea 
of the Times; but even that journal, in all the assurance of its 
new creed, would not dare to advocate any other mode of dealing 
with the presumed surplus if the people of Hngland were the 
parties more immediately interested in the question. What would 
the Norfolk farmers say if tithe-collectors from Wales made an 
annual inroad into their wealthy county on behalf of the poor par- 
sons in the diocese of St. Asaph? What would they say to the 
collection, in any shape, for any purpose, of a larger sum than 
Parliament had expressly declared to be ample for the support of 
their clergy? 

The whole number of Protestant Churchmen in Ireland whose 





spiritual welfare is not provided for, is only 3030; the number of 


Catholic and other Dissenters whose religious instruction is 








uncared for by the State, is upwards of seven millions. Yet the 
Protestant is called the National Religion, and it is in ¢ts behalf 
that such a howl is raised! There is no danger of the <lecline of 
Catholicism or Presbyterianism in Ireland; it is the nationel faith 
alone thatis in jeopardy! Three quarters of a million per abnum 
could not preserve it from decay; thirty thousand soldiers canst 
now collect its revenue; its involved and half-ruined ministers’ 
are supported by loans of British money; the whole fabric is 
falling to the ground, for the blood of the Catholic peasantry has 
not cemented its materials together; and yet an honest and 
national effort to prevent its utter destruction is termed by its pro- 
fessed friends “ gross and clumsy iniquity.” 

It remains to be seen whether the Legislature will aid the 
Government in their attempt to prop up the Irish Church. It 
is probably the last of the sort that will be tried. We recommend 
a perusal of the Commissioners’ Report to every Member of Parlia- 
ment. Let all consider well the condition of the Church Establish- 
ment, and then say whether so monstrous an abuse was ever suffered 
to exist in any other country under the sun, and whether any 
other people would be content with less than its utter demolition ? 
If the Ministerial Tithe Bill is rejected in either House of Parlia- 
ment, or so mutilated as to render the mass of the Irish popula- 
tion discontented with it and hostile to its enforcement, then the 
total destruction of the Establishment will probably not be far 
distant. It is absurd, as has been said, to attempt to indict a 
whole people; but the defenders of Irish Church abuses have only 
the law on their side against the resolves of seven millions of men. 
In such acase, what is the law worth? To the Irish clergy, not 
one tithe of their annual demand on the Catholic peasantry. 





ABUSE OF EDUCATIONAL CHARITIES. 


Dr. Dupre, the non-resident Master of Berkhampstead School, 
is surely very ill-used by the Tories. What is there in his 
ease which should excite their reforming ire? He merely does 
that as a schoolmaster which some hundreds of clerical and not a 
few lay sinecurists are constantly perpetrating, not only without ani- 
madversion, but with the cordial approbation of the Tories—he 
pockets the public money without performing any duties in return 
for it. 

From the statement of several Members of the House of Com- 
mons, it appeared that Dr. Dupre has received from 600/. to 8002. 
per annum since 1811. This money was left for the purpose of 
“ garnishing” 144 boys with useful learning; but Dr. Dupre, 
and his Usher, (whose very existence, by the way, is problema- 
tical,) are the sole trustees; and they find it impossible, we 
presume, conscientiously to aid in the spread of education among 
the lower classes: so Dr. Dupre has appointed a Mr. DuNcomBE 
his collector of rents, and resides on his living at Lincolnshire ; 
except when he wishes to absent himself, and then he makes use 
of a licence granted by the Bishop of LincoLn in order that he 
might attend to his duties as a schoolmaster,—the Bishop never 
having inquired whether these duties were really performed, or 
not. This is creditable to the Bishop, and shows bow careful he 
is to put an end to the non-residence system in his diocese. 

This case Lord Grimsron brings before the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Goutnurgn and Sir Epwarp KNATCHBULL are 
shocked at its enormity. But Mr. Warp said truly, that the 
Berkhampstead case was only one of a class; and there must have 
been many Members present who could confirm the statement, 
Whose fault is it but the Tories’ that the abuse was not remedied 
twenty years ago? Whorefused to allow inquiry to be made, by the 
Charitable Commissioners, into the mode in which public school 
funds were applied? Dr. Dupre, at the time Mr. BrougHam'’s. 
Commission was issued, had been some years in the receipt of his 
6007. or 8002. a year; but the Tory majority of the House of 
Commons refused to allow any inquiry to be made into his mode 
of school-keeping,—thus effectually, though indirectly, lending 
their sanction to his malepractices. On Mr. GouLpurn, Sir 
Epwarp KNaTcHBULL, and their Tory friends, rests the disgrace 
and real blame of the continuance of the Berkhampstead abuse. 
Therefure we say that Dr. Dupre is hardly treated by them. 
They are “ showing him up” now, for doing that which they have 
repeatedly by votes and speeches defended, approved, and encou- 
raged in others, some years ago. 

The Standard, however, is quite delighted at the opportunity 
thus presented to the Tories of doing a little bit of Reform, or 
making a pretence of doing it— 

‘Lord Grimston has done himself great honour by the bold and_uncompro- 
mising manner in which he brought forward this very bad case. We are glad 
that it was a Conservative nobleman who executed the task; and we are not 
less pleased to find Mr. Goulburn assisting in it. As Conservatives, they have 
a twofold interest in opposing every abuse. They are, first, interested to remove 
every occasion of a just general discontent from the people, in order to preserve 
their attachment to the Constitution ; next, they are interested to show that 
this is their determination, in order that they may stand right before their 
fellow subjects.” 

This is very edifying, when it is yemembered who have been 
the most stanch defenders of abuses, secular and ecclesiastical, 
for so many years; and who are now labouring, as openly as they 
dare, to obstruct a measure which must in a vast number of cases 
put an end to the same species of abuse as that which Lord 
Grimston and the Standard deem so enormous at Berkhampstead. 
Our contemporary praises Lord Grimston for the “ bold and un- 
compromising manner in which he brought forward this very bad 
case.” There really seems to be nothing so very chivalrous in the 
affair—on the face of it; but perhaps there is more than meets the 
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eye. Dupre is a suspicious name: is the reverend gentleman 
connected with the Tory house of CALEpDoN—the patrons of Old 
Sarum, the Dupre ALExAnners? If he is, then indeed Lord 
GRIMSTON may be called a bold man. 





THE “ TOMFOOLERY” AT EXETER HALL. 


Ir is a difficult matter to persuade even the most ignorant people in 
this country that their Roman Catholic fellow citizens are the base 
wretches that the High Church bigots, for their own purposes, 
do not scruple to represent them to be. The lives of Catholics 
give the lie to the slanders of Orange parsons and factionists. 
Perhaps the most bigoted, the most devoted Catholics in Europe, 
are the people of Tuscany ; yet there is no people in Europe so free 
from crime. But we need not go abroad for proofs of the monstrous 
folly and injustice of the slanders which are now profusely heaped 
upon the professors of the religion of FrNneLon, Bossuet, and 
Pascat. In our own country, who would object to place confidence 
in, or to have dealings with a person, high or low, merely because 
he was a Catholic? Is Lord Surrey less trustworthy than Lord 
Sranzey, or Mr. O’LouGuten than Sir Ropertr Inetis? Are not 
Catholic merchants as honest, Catholic soldiers as faithful and brave, 
Catholic women as virtuous, as Protestants? His experience 
must be very limited, cr his partisan bigotry exceedingly intense, 
who says “no” to these queries. You canuct make a man believe 
that to be true which every day of his life he finds to be false; 
and therefore it is, that in spite of all the efforts of the Orange 
party in this country and in Ireland, to create dissension and 
distrust, there is a kindly feeling growing up between the people 
of both countries; and this disposition to live in amity is encou- 
raged and fostered by the measures and declarations of the King’s 
present Ministers. 

It was in pursuance of the disloyal design to create hostility 
where peace should always be, and with the ulterior view of 
forwarding certain party projects connected with the support of 
Zeclesiastical abuses, that some itinerating Irish clergymen called 
a meeting to be held on Saturday last at Exeter Hall. The os- 
tensible object of the meeting was to inform us, ignorant, 
benighted Englishmen, as to the real nature of the Catholic faith. 
On this side of the Channel, it was taken for granted, that no 
means existed of acquiring correct information on the point; 
wherefore several Orange parsons were despatched from Dublin to 
enlighten our darkness. ‘This of itself was sufficiently impudent; 
but the way in which these missionaries set to work was an insult 
to the good sense of the community,—though it seemed perfectly 
right in the eyes of that brainless sinecurist Lord Kenyon, and 
Sir Harcourt Lexs’s patron, Lord RopEen. Tickets of admission 
were given to those only who were known or believed to be of the 
right Orange hue; so that the Hall was filled with a packed mul- 
titude of fiery zealots, ready to give an unanimous assent to what- 
ever might fall from the lips of the orators of the platform. No- 
tice of the meeting had been given, it is said, to the Catholic 
Bishops, who were invited to authorize some person to speak on 
behalf of the arraigned religion; and Mr. OCoNnNELL was also 
requested to attend, in order to admit that a certain book to be 
produced as containing a true account of Catholic doctrines, was 
so considered among Catholics, or to impugn its authority. Of 
course neither the Catholic divines nor Mr. O'Connett took the 
least notice of the communications addressed to them for such a 
purpose, from such a quarter: and the Orangemen had it all their 
own way,—for they would not permit some unauthorized persons, 
who wished to speak, to say a word on the question in disputet 

The first performer on the platform was the Reverend Mr. 
M‘Gur :; who produced a book which, we dare say, the immense 
majority of Catholics never heard of, entitled Dens's Complete 
Body of Theology; published, in Latin, in 1808. This book, it was 
asserted, had been circulated to the extent of 6000 copies among 
the Catholic priesthocd, with the sanction of their Bishops; who 
also directed certain parts of it to be taken as theses for discussion 
in the seminaries of their order. It was declared to contain the 
true exposition of the Catholic faith; and Mr. O'ConNnELL was 
formally cited by Lord Kenyon, the Chairman, to gainsay the 
assertion if he could. Mr. O'ConNnELL, as we have before said, 
Was not such an ass as to accept the invitation of the Protestant 
agitators : and so, judgment against the whole body of Catholics 
was incurred by default,—in other words, the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. M‘Guerr, was adopted by the meeting, only six 
or seven hands out of the four or five thousand being held up 
against 1t— 

“¢ That it appears to the satisfuction of this me 
Body of Theology as been adopted by the 
ens —— ——— which they approve for the guidance of the 

oman Catholic priesthood since the year 1808, and set up for the conferences 
of the priests in the province of Leinster since the year 1831.” 

The calibre of Mr. M‘Guer’s mind may be measured by the 
following extract from the speech which he pronounced on the 
passing of this resolution— 

“* My Lord, I beg to congratulate you, and this immense and respectable as- 
sembly, on the decision to which you have now come. You have this day 
decided a question which has from almost time immemorial bafjied all the wit 
and ingenuity of some of the greatest men of successive ages. You have de- 
cided that which Pitt, with all his statesmanlike abilities, and his applications 
te Foreign Universities, could not achieve. You have come to a decision on a 
question on which some of the greatest of your statesmen were unable to draw 
pa see” ye You have decided, and decided, I must say, upon proofs 

rich will carry conviction home to every impartial mind—you have shown 
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Ireland. Your decisx<® Will go down as a part of the history of the country. 
You have pronounced thay this work now before me is the authorized system of 
theology, sanctioned and ado, ted by the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland : 
and in doing so, Iam sorry to 1.¢ Obliged to say that this book contains errors 
as bad, and doctrines as persecutin,%» &8 the worst enemies of the Church of 
Rome had ever charged her with ente'Ttaining.” 

It is not very necessary to point out the absurdity of concluding, 
that because a book is directed to be sfudied, all its contents are to be 
taken by the students for gospel; thougi that is but trifling com- 
pared with the enormous folly and impudence of the assumption 
that the packed meeting in Exeter Hall could determine what was 
the rule of faith of the Catholic hierarchy. Suppose Dr. Murray 
or Dr. M‘H ate were to deny that Dens expounded their faith cor- 
rectly: and to assert that his book was put into the hands of the 
Catholic priesthood only as an excellent study in the art of theolo- 
gical dialectics, and as a storehouse of the arguments in defence 
of all the decisions of Councils and Popes,—what, we say, could 
be replied to this? Even the sapient Lord Kenyon could not 
pretead to know what a man believed, better than the man himself. 

From the extracts from Dkns’s book read at the meeting, we 
should deem him a subtle and bold logician, who did not fear to fol- 
low out his principles to their remoter consequences. It is certain, 
that if any form of Christianity becomes connected with the 
State, its professors will be under the temptation to use forcible 
means to procure conformity, and cruel punishments to cure 
heresy: it is equally certain, that if texts from the Old Testa- 
ment and analogies borrowed from the Jewish dispensation 
are admitted to have authority as guides of conduct in modern 
days (and even Protestant clergymen will be cautious how they 
maintain the reverse), violent means can be justified for the 
punishment of dissent from the established religion. It will be 
seen by the following extract from Dens, that he adopted this 
mode of justifying the putting to death of heretics. The ques- 
tion proposed is, ‘* Are heretics justly punished by death?” this 
is the answer— 

“St. Thomas answers, 22 quest. 11 art.3 in corp., Yes; because forgers of money, or 
other disturbers of the state, are justly punished with death; therefore also heretics, who 
are forgers of the faith, and, as experience testifies, grievously disturb the faith. 

“ This is confirmed, because God, in the Old Testament, ordered the false prophets to 
be slain; and in Deut. xvii. 12, it is decreed, that if any one will act proudly and will 
not obey the commands of the priest, let him be put to death, See also the 18th chapter. 

“The same is proved from the condemnation of the 14th article of John Huss, in the 
Council of Constance.” 

The condemnation of Huss is in this way artfully defended by 
the quotation from the Old Testament. We give another extract 
to illustrate the acuteness of Dens. He is seeking to prove that 
liberty of conscience should not be allowed; and is answering 
the objection raised by the “dilemma of Gamaliel,” who, in re- 
ference to the Apostles and their preaching and miracles, said, 
“ Refrain from these men, and let them alone; for if this 
counsel or this work be of man, it will come to nought, but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” To this argument Dens 
replies— 

“ We answer, Ist, This is a dilemma not of the sacred Scripture, but of Gamaliel, 
who, by this apparent argument, wished to rescue the Aposties, whom he favoured, 
from present danger. 

“ We answer, 2ndly, that granting the argument of Gamaliel to be valid, there is this 
difference, that the cause of uabelievers is not doubtful to the judges of the Church 
as that of the Apostles was to the Jews; but it is clear that it is certainly false and 
condemned ; whence it is not to be tried or approved, but extirpated, unless there may be 
some prudential reasons which may induce us to tolerate it.” 

This last clause is a saving one. We fear that if Mr. M‘Guer, 
Mr. O'SuLLIVAN, and the rest of the clique, had their own way, 
prudential dictates would seldom prevent the extirpation of those 
whom they deemed heretics. 

It is not necessary to follow this part of the subject any further. 
It cannot be denied, that authority for every kind of severity to- 
wards heretics may be found in one or another of the decrees of 
the old Councils, and in the writings of Catholic authors: but the 
injustice consists in imputing to the Catholics generally of the 
present day, the doctrines and opinions of the dark ages, or of men 
of extreme opinions who wrote in later times; and the absurdity 
consists in persisting to impute a belief in these dogmas to men 
who utterly disavow them. Mr. Sueit has the following remarks 
on this point, in a speech delivered at a meeting in Louth, in 
reply toa gentleman who called upon the Catholic hierarchy to 
disown the authority of the Councils— 

“ How much more wise it would be of Mr. M‘Clintock, instead of referring us to the 
Council of Lateran, to refer his fellow-believers to the progress of events, to the uni- 
versal diffusion of intelligence, and the material change which the religion both of 
Catholics and Protestants has undergone. The sphere of human knowledge has ad- 
vaneed, and the Catholic Church has been carried along in the universal progression. 
Our faith is the same, but our system of ecclesiastical government is wholly changed, 
Rersecution cannot be considered as an ingredient in a man’s creed. It may, indeed, 
be the result of his principles, but cannot be considered as of the essence of his belief, 
It were wiser for Mr. M’Cliutock to look at the declarations of Catholic Universities, 
denying the abominable doctrines imputed to us, to the recent protest of the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, and to the oath which every Roman Catholic takes, than to the 
moth-eaten volumes with which he has been replenishing his mind.” 

This extract was read at the Exeter Hall meeting, as well as 
some declarations from Mr. O'ConNELL and the Catholic Bishops, 
repudiating the monstrous doctrines sought to be fastened upon 
them: still the wise and liberal orators at the meeting persisted 
in assuring their auditory that the Catholies did hold these absurd 
and treasonable opinions notwithstanding. They knew that the 
man who wields the Catholic democracy with such ease and effect, 
is one of the most thoroughly liberal of modern politicians; they 
knew that he never lets slip am opportunity of advecating the 
cause of perfect religious liberty; and yet they maintained that 
this demigod of the Catholies was a heretic from his faith, if he 
disclaimed the opinions they said were his—they pretended to be 
better acquainted with the faith of the Catholies than the Catholies 
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and a Protestant of the O'Suttivan stamp, im which the lat- 
ter charged the former with being a worshiper of images: 
the Catholie denied this for himself, and all his friends; where- 
upon the Protestant, in a rage, asked if he dared at this time of 
day to affirm that he, a Catholic, did not worship idols ? Of 
course there was no use in replying to a person with this descrip- 
tion of intellect. 

It is singular that the zealots who are so eager to prove that 
the Catholics hold certain odious opinions, though the Catho- 
lics deny that such is a true account of their belief, do not per- 
ceive how easily the tables may be turned upon them, For in- 
stance, we might prove that all Calvinists would burn Socinians 
if they had the power, because the founder of their sect not only 
procured the death of Serverus at the stake, but actually wrote 
a letter describing the pleasure which this murder gave him, 
The Independents of our day, and the members of the Scottish 
Kirk, would either ridicule or be shocked at the charge of being 
in this matter disciples of CALviN : but, according to the mode of ar- 
gument adopted by the Irish clerical agitators, they could not escape 
from it. Again, the members of the Established Church in England 
might have the guilt of the burning of Catholics in the days of 
Epwarp the Sixth and Exizanerrn, and still later, of the Arians 
in Kent and elsewhere, fixed upon them. In short, if, in de- 
fiance of their own asseverations to the contrary, and of their 
course of life, the members of any sect are to be made liable for 
all that their rulers or leaders have done or said, there is no class 
of religionists which cannot be painted in black tints: assuredly 
the members of the Lrish Church would be coloured with the 
darkest dye ; for never was any religious system maintained at so 
great an expense of blood, or by means so uniformly infamous 
and unjust, as the Trish Church Establishment. The history 
of Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland, from the days of Evizanern 
and CroMweELtL, when the natives were exterminated by thou- 
sands, to the comparatively mild ‘Tithe campaigns and massacres 
of our own time, will justify this charge. ‘The ministers of the 
Trish Church ought to be the last to throw stones at others: 
they ought to remain silent and sorrowful until they have taken 
the beam out of their own eye. 

We have intimated that pclitical agitation was at the bottom of 
this pretended zeal to unmask Catholicism; and an incident oc. 
curred at the meeting which proves it. Mr. M‘'Guerr alluded to 
the famous threat of ‘ Death’s-head and cross-bones,” and _pro- 
duced an engraving of a figure of Death stretehed upon a coflin, 
with assassins above it, and the inscription “ There he is!” At 
the sight of this caricature, or, as the reporter hath it, “this 
horrible device,” an indescribable sensation was produced in the 
meeting. Were the auditory disgusted at this attempt to blacken 
a whole class of Christians; or did they really expect to find the 
picture nailed at their own doors when they returned from this 
Protestant meeting? If the latter, they must have been com- 
forted by the information of Mr. M‘Guexr that the engraving was 
about three years old; the copy he produced had been raked up 
to create an effect at the packed meeting in Exeter Hall. This 
exhibition showed the true aim and intent of the proceedings. 
The whole affair had a political object. They who believed that 
religion was at all in the thoughts of the Lords, Members of Par- 
liament, and itinerant agitators, were gulled. 

But let us have done with this “tomfoolery,” as O'ConneLL 
justly called it, by allusion, in the House of Commons. It makes 
us blush to think that any considerable body of decently educated 
people in London should have been made the tools of such poor 
creatures as they who got up this mecting. We subjoin a list of 
their names; from which it will be seen, that, with the exception 
of one or two scheming politicians, who had their own game to 
play, the leading persons present are noted for nothing so much 
as intellectual anility, or stupid Andrew-Agnewism. 

The Earl of Roden, Earl Bandon, Viscount Mandeville, Lord Kenyon, Mr. 
Hardy, M.P., Mr. Pringle, M.P., Mr. Plumptre, M.P., Mr. Finch, M.P., 
Mr. Caleraft, M.P., Mr. F. Turner, M.P., Mr. Chisholm, M.P., Mr. F. 
Shaw, M.P., Mr. Verner, M.P., Mr. D. Jackson, M.P., Mr. Henry Max- 
well, M.P., Sir Robert Bateson, M.P., Mr. J. E. Gordon. : 

Why did not the Bishop of Exeter form one of this wise 
and pious party ? His speech in the House of Peers on Thursday 
proves that he belongs to the set. But the Bishop did his best in the 
way of agitation: it will not be his fault if the scheme of the 
‘Protestant Unions” fails. Has he not a vacant living for Mr. 
M‘Gure? The poor man is understood to be anxious for some- 
thing more solid than notoriety. 





_ The grand musical festival at Cambridge, in honour of the installa. 
tion of the Duke of Northumberland as High Steward, and of the 
Marquis of Camden, as Chancellor, will take place on Saturday next. 

Mayerbeer has a new opera, on the subject of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, nearly ready for representation. The Gazette Musicale 
de Paris says it will probably be brought out in September. 

Proposals have been issued for a new society, to be called the “ Fo- 
reign Society ;” the principal objects of which are to collect a library of 
foreign literature, and keep the club constantly supplied with periodi- 
cal publications of every description, whether literary, political, or com- 
mercial, that have reference to foreign countries, including the colonies. 
It is calculated that, with a society of 500 members, a greater yearly 
subscription than four guineas would not be required. This would 
enable such a society to expend at least 10001. per annum in the forma- 
tion of its library, which, in the course of a few years, would contain 
a more complete collection of works on foreign literature than is, 
probably, to be met with in England. ‘There is to be no dining, but 
only the refreshment of tea and coffee.—Literary Gazette. 
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BECKFORDS RECOLLECTIONS 

Is a charming volume; and for more reasons than one. Its style 
has all the buoyancy, sparkle, point, and finish, that characterized 
the author's youthful Letters: to which qualities age and expe- 
rience have added something of force and condensation. But 
there are greater charms than those of style,—delightful pictures 
of Portuguese landscapes and villas, true and living descriptions 
of convents and of Aristippean conventual life, touches of man- 
ners, glimpses of the people, sketches of odd characters, and in- 
dications of court amusements and of courtiers. The spirit which 
animates the matter is chiefly denoted by brilliant vivacity, some- 
times rendered pungent by good-natured satire, sometimes dashed 
by the melancholy with which old age must look back upon the 
pleasant luxuries of youth, and now and then warmed by a sym- 
pathy as extensive as sentient life. There are yet two other 
points for distinction. (1.) The Recollections have the advantage 
of being shorter than the Letters; hence, in despite of their 
greater sameness, the want of a narrative or of more solidity in 
the matter is not so much felt. (2.) Most of the subjects treated 
of in the volume may yet exist as a class, or be revived again ; 
but this peculiar species is swept away for ever. The paternal 
aristocracy of the rich and dignified churchmen; the stiff and 
formal yet polished modes of all classes claiming to be gentry : and 
the monotonous, quaint, half-regal state of the noble old lady-bird- 
fancier, were banished by the French invasion, never to return. 

The work is in the form of a diary: it contains the thoughts, 
feelings, sights, and adventures, of twelve days. It is written 
from slight notes made at the time of the excursion (now just 
one-and-forty years ago); the retentive memory of the writer 
having filled up the outline they preserved. The excursion was 
made to the celebrated monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, by 
desire of the Prince Regent of Portugal. Mr, Breckrorn’s com- 
panions were his “ particular friends the Grand Prior of Aviz and 
the Prior of St. Vincent's.” The reason of their visit was never 
entirely known to our author; but it may be gathered that it was 
of an inquisitorial or rather censorial nature, in consequence of 
some irregularities, at least in Alcobaca, which were represented 
as amounting toa breach of vow. But no matter for the reason : 
suflice it to say, that the parties travelled with a splendour becom- 
ing their wealth and rank; received every respect and attention 
from the frail brotherhood; and ate, drank, and were merry at their 
expense, the Priors judiciously reserving their avisos for the 
moment of parting. 

For samples of this volume, we might copy one quarter of if, 
without wearying the reader or exhausting the variety of the 
work, if honesty or available space permitted. With these bar- 
riers opposing us, we must do what we can; and begin with an 
amusing contrast between the romance of the novice and the prac- 
tical attention of the veteran. 

THE DEAD AND THE MEANS OF LIVING. 

It was quite delectable to witness with what cooings and comfortings the Lord 
Abbot of Alcobaca greeted his right reverend brethren of Aviz and St. 
Vincent’s—turtle-doves were never more fondlesome, at least in outward ap- 
pearance. Preceded by these three gracess of holiness, I entered the spacious, 
massive, and somewhat austere Saxon-looking church. All was gleom, except 
where the perpetual lamps burning before the high altar diffused a light most 
solemn and religious—(inferior twinkles from side chapels and chantries are 
not worth mentioning). To this altar my high clerical conductors repaired, 
whilst the full, harmonious tones of several stately organs, accompanied by the 
choir, proclaimed that they were in the act of adoring the real Presence. 

Whilst these devout prostrations were performing, I lost not a moment in 
visiting the sepulchral chapel, where lie interred Pedro the Just and his beloved 
Inez. ‘The light which reached this solemn recess of a most solemn edifice was 
so subdued and hazy, that I could hardly distinguish the elaborate sculpture of 
the tomb; which reminded me, both as to design and execution, of the Beau- 
champ monument at Warwick, so rich in fretwork and imagery. 

Just as I was giving way to the affecting reverics which such an object could 
not fail of exciting in a bosom the least susceptible of romantic impressions, in 
came the Grand Priors, hand in hand, all three together. ** To the kitchen,” 
said they in perfect unison, “to the kitchen, and that immediately; you will 
then judge whether we have been wanting in zeal to regale you.” 

Such a summons, so conveyed, was irresistible. The three prelates led the 
way to, I verily believe, the most distinguished temple of gluttony in all Europe. 
What Glastonbury may have been in its paliny state, I cannot answer ; but my 
eyes never beheld in any modern convent of France, Italy, or Germany, such an 
enormous space dedicated to culinary purposes. Through the centre of the im~ 
mense and nobly-groined hall, not less than sixty feet in diameter, ran a brisk 
rivulet of the clearest water, flowing through pierced wooden reservoirs, con- 
taining every sort and size of the finest river fish. On one side loads of game 
and venison were heaped up; on the othe, vegetables and fruit in endless 
variety. Beyond a long line of stoves extended a row of ovens; and close to 
them hillocks of wheaten flour whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the 
purest oil, and pastry in vast abundance, which a numerous tribe of lay 
brothers and their attendants were rolling out and puffing up into an hundred 
different shapes, singing all the while as blithely as Jarks in a corn-field. 

Batalha was less famous for its cookery, more distinguished for 
devotion. Here is a gorgeous and graphic picture of 

HIGH MASS. 
As soon as we drew near, the valves of a huge open door were thrown open, 
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and we entered the nave; which reminded me of Winchester in form of arches 
and mouldings, and of Amiens in loftiness. There is a greater plainness in the 
walls, Jess panelling, and fewer intersections in the vaulted roof; but the 
utmost richness of hue, at this time day at least, was not wanting. No 
tapestry however rich, no painting however vivid, could equal the gorgeous- 
ness of tint, the splendour of the golden and ruby light which streamed forth 
from the long series of stained windows: it played flickering about in all di- 
rections, on pavement and on roof, casting over every object myriads of glowing 
mellow shadows, ever in undulating motion, like the reflection of branches 
swayed to and fro by the breeze. We all partook of these gorgeous tints ; the 
white monastic garments of my conductors seemed as it were embroidered with 
brightest flowers of paradise, and our whole procession kept advancing invested 
with celestial colours. : 

Mass began as soon as the high prelatic powers had taken their stations. It 
was celebrated with no particular pomp, no glittering splendour; but the coun- 
tenance and gestures of the officiating priests were charasterized by a profound 
religious awe. The voices of the monks, clear but deep-toned, rose pealing 
through vast and echoing spaces. The chant was grave and simple — its 
austerity mitigated in some parts by the treble of very young choristers. These 
sweet and innocent sounds found their way to my heart; they recalled to my 
memory our own beautiful cathedral service, and I—wept! My companions 
too appeared unusually affected. 

They were hurried back, however, from Batalha; of which, we 
may say in passing, there are some descriptions never equalled 
for lightness and effect. The Lord High Almoner of Alcobaga 
“had set his heart upon an omelette 4 la proveng¢ale, which he 
eagerly desired might be tossed up by my divine (as he was 
pleased to call him) French cook, and there was no time to lose.” 
Monsieur Simon had been sent on under the care of our author's 
physician; and on the return of the party, says Mr. BecKrorp, 

I cannot describe in too glowing colours the increased jubilation with which I 
had the glory of being received by my Lord Abbot upon my return; for not 
only did he pass the threshold of his majestic portals to bid me welcome, but his 
principal confidant and factotum, the Sub-Prior (whose strongly ‘marked fea- 
tures were quite in the style of some of the finest studies of Musaccio), assisted 
me to dismount, and condescendingly held my stirrup. From all these re- 
doubled attentions, I plainly perceived that the wind had changed in my favour 
several points since yesterday ; and what do you think has produced this agree 
able alteration ?—the omelette a la provencgale. 

«© Oh, my dear, most excellent stranger!”’ (my name for the time being had 
totally escaped him) exclaimed his right reverence, * what a treasure you possess 
jn that admirable artist—O grande Simao! he has had the kindness to cast a new 
light over my stoves: he is liberality itself; for instead of locking up his know- 
ledge, he has diffused it through my whole kitchen. Here,” continued he, pull- 
ing out some scrawls which Franchi had translated from the original French 
into very aboriginal Portuguese, “ Here are receipts, with marginal notes and 
illustrations, 1 mean to preserve as carefully as I would a string of pearls, till 
my last hour. But is it true, is it possible, you can be meditating to leave us 
so soon? Some bird of evil note whispered in my ear that you were determined 
to leave us to-morrow morning. Let me conjure you not to think of it; one 
day more, at least, do I pray and beseech you to bestow onus. My revered lords 
the Priors of Avizand St. Vincent’s have consented to comply with my request, 
subject to your approval; oh, do not refuse them and me! ” 

** Whatever your right reverence and my illustrious friends so earnestly desire, 
cannot meet on my part with the slightest impediment,” answered I, with a 
reverential obeisance. 

“* Now then,” rejoined the Prior, clapping his hands in eestacy, we shall 
have that famous dish the admirable Simon promised me—a macedoine worthy 
of Alexander the Great: most happy, most grateful do I feel myself. But time 
is on the wing-—let us profit whilst we can. I see you wish to refresh yourself 
by achange of dress in your own apartment: be it so, but don’t be long; dinner 
shall be on table the moment you are ready ; and you know, good becomes bad, 
in the case of dishes at least, if we wait a second beyond the auspicious time.” 

Such logic was irresistible. I made all the haste required ; and we sat down, 
I can truly say, to one of the most delicious banquets ever youchsafed a mortal 
on this side Mahomet’s paradise. The macedoine was perfection, the ortolans 
and quails lumps of celestial fatness, and the saut‘s and bechamels beyond 
praise; and a certain truffle cream so exquisite, that my Lord Abbot forestalled 
the usual grace at the termination of repasts, most piously to give thanks for it. 

This is one, and but an indifferent side, of Catholic devotion: 
here is the other, and of a more ennobling kind. It isa des- 
cription of 





THE FESTIVAL OF ST. ANTHONY. 
Arrived at length at the point to which we had been tending, I fancied myself 
suddenly transported to Palestine. A plain perfectly flat and arid presented itself, 
diversitied alone by the low-columned arcades and belfries of the convent, in- 
clining to the ruinous, and bearing a strong resemblance in form and tint to the 
views I have seen of the semi-Gothic chapels and cells at Jerusalem and Nazareth. 
Scattered all over from one end to the other of this extensive level (for it 
stretched out above a mile), were droves of asses, a few mules of superior caste 
glaringly caparisoned, and peasants without number, of all ages and sexes, 
sitting in clusters upon the ground, employed as busily in gathering together the 
fragments of a general repast as if they had just partaken of some miraculous 
supply of loaves and fishes, 
_ This was all mighty well, and admirably adapted to prompt a desire of sketch- 
ing, for nothing could be more picturesque than these varied groups; but the 
comfort of comforts was to witness how gratefully devout they appeared—how 
perfectly convinced that they stood under the open eye of the Saint, and that 
by acting in conformity with his precepts, they might ‘deserve, at the inevitable 
hour, his efficacious patronage. In the mean time, Isaw no tokens of riot or in- 
temperance, no brandishing of knives, no drunken disputes or wallowings. 

. When the bells of the convent gave notice that service was going to begin, 
the groups that were scattered over the plain rapidly joined together, and moved 
in one dense body, one vast multitude, six or seven thousand at least, to the wide 
naked space before the entrance to the church ; which, though not inconsiderable 
in its dimensions, was far too small to contain a twentieth part of so numerous 
a congregation. 

The community, consisting of from thirty to forty monks 
many with features as regular as the fine Grecian’ 
Rares yet snc, Taig on hl in fp 
iaoke Oe ee Loar paeroch gate ly Tevere companions ; who 

gs profound reverence, we entered the church. I looked 
back from the portal upon the multitude, which extended itself like a seatoa 
great distance ; all silent, all kneeling, all with their moistened and glistening 
eyes (for many wept through religious fervour) fixed on the illumination which 
‘Streamed from the high altar, and which appeared to them, I have no doubt, a 
cheering light, a sacred pharos, shining to conduct them to that haven where 
the ardent in faith and the contrite in spirit meet their eternal reward. 
Oh!” said the excellent Prior of Aviz to me, as he pressed my hand with 
parental kindness, ‘this is a sight which relieves and elevates my heart. How 
glowing and sincere the piety of these plain countrymen! how consolatory their 
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firm confidence in ion from above! And yet these warm, ennobling 
feelings—feelings which raise our nature above the dust—are precisely those the 
vile sycophants of the Evil principle, the blood-stained monsters of France, pant 
to Wadicate. The suppressors of institutions which tend to soothe those lace. 
ratihg cares humanity is subject to, and to absorb in the glorious prospect of 
the future the corroding misery of the present, are, in fact, suppressors of hap-= 
piness,—the delegates of that dread invisible agency, which, under an endless 
variety of specious masks, is ever in movement, seeking whom and what it may 
devour.” 

Not one word had I to say against this reasoning; for how often have I 
thought myself, that these experiments upon the human mind, to which the 
Prier of Aviz alluded, are as abhorent to men of pure and kindly feeling, as those 
of the hellish Majendie upon the unoffending animals he submits to the most hor- 
rible and lingering torture, and for purposes equally problematical. 

The ‘Ite, missa est” having been pronounced, the Prior ef Aviz, trembling 
with emotion and evidently much affected, was conducted in procession by the 
— to their sacristy, to put on his pontifical vestments ; and next, to the steps 
beff¥e the entrance, where, looking up to the efligy ou the banner, again dis- 
played by the superior of the convent, he bestowed, as if immediately delegated 
by the Saint himself to perform that sacred office, asolemn heartfelt benediction. 

At that moment, when every knee was bent and every head was bowed, the 
ancient and venerable hymn appointed for this festival, so dear to the natives of 
Portugal, so often sung by their armies in their proud days of conquest on the 
eve of going into battle, rose with one accord, as from one heart, from the whole 
of the vast assemblage. The perfect unison of so many thousand manly voices, 
mingled with the clearer tones of children and their mothers, filled the summer 
air with a volume of sound more intellectually harmonious than any which ever 
reached my ear from the artificial efforts of musicians and choristers. Prayer 
does not always ascend with the greatest ferveney from beneath gilded yaults or 
gorgeous cupolas; it is in the free, untainted desert, under Nature’s own sky, 
that man seems to commune more deeply with his God. Impressed with that 
sentiment, the bare rocks, the scattered stones, the withered turf, ranked higher 
in my estimation than all the splendours of regal magnificence ; and the simple 
‘ongregation assembled together in this wild and desolate place to thank the 
Almighty for his blessings, appeared far superior in my eyes to those pharisaic 
gatherings attracted to church by worldly motives and the parade of idle vanity. 

We could, and gladly, have given many more quotations,—espe=« 
cially the touching anecdote of the novice and the dead stork; the 
indicative sketch of the Caldas —a sort of Portuguese bath; and 
some of the scenes both at court and in the country, which enrich 
and diversify the volume. But there are other places in the world 
beside Portugal; and we must take leave of Mr. Beckrorv’'s 
Recollections, with commendation and thanks. 





OUTRE-MER, 

An American of elegant mind, literary habits, and a love of anti- 
quity, chivalry, and old customs—with a greater knowledge of the 
European literature of the middle ages than is, we imagine, usual 
amongst his matter-of-fact countrymen—paid a first visit to the 
Old World, it would appear, from internal evidence, some eight 
or nine years ago. A common tourist he certainly was not; 
neither can he be termed a scientific, a learned, or even a classical 
traveller, in the usual acceptation of the terms. The things 
which delight other men appear to have had small attraction for 
him. Balls, concerts, theatres, the galleries of art, the meetings 
of the learned, the assemblies of legislators, the courts of rulers, 
are matters which he deemed unworthy of record, if he thought 
them worthy of a visit. The scenes among which he loves to 
linger, are the Gothic temple, the neglected, the deserted, or the 
ruined castle, once inhabited by Christian or Paynim knight- 
hood, and the softer kind of landscape, when seen under a cheer= 
ing, a warm, or a sober atmosphere. The persons whom he 
studies, or with whom he takes up, are mostly odd bodies; way- 
farers like himself, peasants with a dash of personal or national 
romance, quaint old gentlemen who have tales to tell, or whose 
history is a tale of itself. His favourite stories are the humorous 
with a touch of the satirical, or the elegantly pensive—melan- 
choly yet not despairing. In short, 4 Pilgrimage to the Old World 
appears as if it were intended to be a kind of foreign Bracebridge 
Hall: with far less elaboration and minuteness, indeed, but 
with an almost equal elegance of thought and language, albeit 
rather more meagre. The Epistle to the Reader, and the Pil!- 
grim’s account of himself, state distinctly that the writer appears 
for the first time; and as we always expect to be believed when 
we make a statement in print, self-interest induces a faith even 
against evidence. But since the Pilgrim cannot be WAsHINGTON 
Irvine, he must be his fetch or his double. Either the author of 
the Sketch-Book—in his capacity of author—has received a warn- 
ing, or there are “ two Richmonds in the field.” 

The Pilgrim, we suppose, started from Havre. At all events, 
he travelled through Normandy to Rouen, outside the diligence ; 
describing his first impressions of the country through which he 
passed, and painting the vehicle which carried him. At Rouen, 
he rambles through the city at nightfall ; emerges from a narrow 
alley in front of the Cathedral, and, for the first time in his life, 
as he tells, seesa specimen of Gothic architecture. His reverential 
saunter through the building is described; and we are also told of 
his making acquaintance at the table-d’héte with an antiquary, 
who gives him a capital story, which our pilgrim ean do no less 
than give to his readers. From Rouen, we suppose, he passes 
through Paris ; at least we next see him established at the village 
of Auteuil, in a maison de santé. Here he spends his time in 
studying some of the inmates of the house ; lounging in the Bois 
de Boulogne ; sitting at his window receiving impressions from 
the passing objects, mirth, music, bridal, and burial; and medi- 
tating in Pére la Chaise. A pedestrian excursion from Orleans 
to Tours along the banks of the Loire follows. A journey from 


Bourdeaux to Madrid in the diligence, and a brief sojourn at the 
Spanish capital, are the next principal events in the Pilgrimage $ 
and, with the journey from Madrid to Granada, furnish the oppor 
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tunity for some pleasant sketches of Spain and Spaniards. The 
ensuing scene is Italy—done far too slightly, if it were to be 
touched at all; and the finale—a tour through Germany and down 
the Rhine—is huddled up in a few lines. 

In choosing the extracts, we shall have an eye to the main- 
tenance of the opinion we have hazarded: and what can be better 
than the two following passages? The first is the opening of the 
antiquarian’s gift; and heretofore there has been but one man who 
could paint so happily the luxury of laziness in the first para- 
graph, or give so slily the satirical touch at the close of the second. 
In the piece of Monsieur D'Argentville, there is more of the pith 
of his prototype Goipsmiru than Irvine always exhibits; yet 
it seems to us to smack strongly of the Sketch- Book nevertheless. 

OPENING OF A TALE. 

In times of old, there lived in the city of Rouen a tradesman named Martin 
Franc, who, by a series of misfortunes, had been reduced from opulence to 
poverty. But poverty, which generally makes men humble and laborious, only 
served to make him proud and lazy; and in proportion as he grew poorer and 
poorer, he grew also prouder and lazier. He contrived, however, to live on from 
day to day, by now and then pawning a silken robe of his wife, or selling a silver 
Spoon, or some other trifle saved from the wreck of his better fortune ; and passed 
his time pleasantly enough in loitering about the market-place, and walking up 
and down on the sunny side of the street. 

The fair Marguerite, his wife, was celebrated through the whole city for her 
beauty, her wit, and her virtue. She wasa brunette, with the blackest eye, the 
whitest teeth, and the ripest nut-brown cheek in all Normandy; her figure was 
tall and stately, her hands and feet most delic itely moulded, and her swimming 
gait like the motion of a swan. In happier days she had been the delight of the 
richest tradesmen in the city, and the envy of the fairest dames ; and when she 
became poor, her fame was not a little increased by her cruelty to several 
substantial burghers, who, without consulting their wives, had generously offered 
to stand between her husband and bankruptcy, and do all in their power to raise 
a worthy and respectable family. 

THE SEXAGENARIAN. 

The personage sketched in the preceding paragraph is Monsieur d’Argentville, 
a sexagenarian, with whom I became acquainted during my residence at the 
Maison de Santé of Auteuil. I found hii there, and left him there. Nobody 
knew when he came—he had been there from time immemorial; nor when he 
was going away—for he himselfdid not know ; nor what ailed him-—for though 
he was always complaining, yet he grew neither better nor worse, never con- 
sulted a physician, and ate voraciously three times a day. At table he was rather 
peevish, troubled his neighbours with his elbows, and uttered the monosyllable 
pish! rather oftener than good breeding and a due deference to the opinions of 
others seemed to justify. - As soon as he seated himself at table, he breathed into 
his tumbler, and wiped it out with a napkin; then wiped his plate, his spoon, 
his knife and fork in succession, and each with ereat care. After this be placed 
the napkin under his chin, by way of bib and tucker; and these preparations 
being completed, gave full swing to an appetite which was not inappropriately 
denominated by one of our guests une fim canine. 

The old gentleman’s weak side was an affectation of youth and gallantry. 
Though “written down old, with all the characters of ‘age,” yet at times he 
seemed to think himself in the heyday of life; and the assiduous court he paid 
toa fair Countess, who was passing the summer at the Maison de Santé, was 
the source of no little merriment to all but himself. He loved, too, to reeal the 
golden jage of his amours; and would discourse with prolix eloquence, and a 
fiint twinkle in his watery eye, of his bonnes fortunes in times of old, and the 
Tigours that many a fair dame had suffered on his account. Indeed, his chief 
pride seemed to be to make his hearers believe that he had been a dangerous 
man in his youth, and was not yet quite safe. 

The other extracts shall come from Spain. 

SPAIN NATURAL, AND SPAIN POLITICAL. 

My recollections of Spain are of the most lively and delightful kind. The 
character of the soil and of its inhabitants—the stormy mountains and free 
spirits of the North—the prodigal luxuriance and gay voluptuousness of the 
South—the history and traditions of the past, resembling more the fables of 
romance than the solemn chronicle of events—a soft and yet majestic language, 
that falls like martial music on the ear, and a literature rich in the attractive lore 
of poetry and fiction,—these, but not these alone, are my reminiscences of Spain. 
With these I recal the thousand little circumstances and enjoyments which 
always give a colouring to our recollections of the past: the clear sky, the 
pure, balmy air, the delicious fruits and flowers, the wild fig and the aloe, 
the palm-tree and the olive by the wayside,—all, all that makes existence so joy- 
ous, and renders the sons and daughters of that clime the children of impulse 
and sensation. 

As I write these words, a shade of sadness steals over me. When I think 
what that glorious land might be, and what it is—what nature intended it should 
be, and what man has made it—my heart sinks within me. My mind instine- 
tively reverts from the degradation of the present to the glory of the past; or, 
looking forward with strong misgivings, but with yet stronger hopes, inter- 
rogates the future. 

The banished armour of the Cid stands in the archives of the Royal Museum 
of Madrid ; and there, too, is seen the armour of Ferdinand and Isabel, of Guz- 
man the Good, and Gonzalo de Cordova, and of other eatly champions of Spain: 
but what hand shall now wield the sword of the Campeador, or lift up the 

“banner of Leon and Castile? The ruins of Christian castle and Moorish al- 
cazar still look forth from the hills of Spain; but where, O where is the spirit 
of freedom that once fired the children of the Goth ? Where is the spirit of 
Bernardo del Carpio, and Perez de Vargas, and Alonzo de Aguilar? Shall it 
for ever sleep? Shall it never again beat high in the hearts of their degenerate 
sons? Shall the.descendants of Pelayo bow for ever beneath an iron yoke, 
‘like cattle whose despair is dumb ?” 

The dust of the Cid lies mingling with the dust of Old Castile; but his 
spirit is not buried with his ashes. It sleeps, but is not dead. The day will 
come when the foot of the tyrant shall be shaken from the neck of Spain; when 
a brave and generous people, though now ignorant, degraded, and much abused, 
shall *‘ know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” But I am no political 
seer—I will dwell no longer on this theme. 

THE PUERTA DEL SOL—MADRID. 

There, take that chair upon the balcony, and let us look down upon the busy 
scene beneath us. What a continued roar the crowded thoroughfare sends up! 
Though three stories high, we can hardly hear the sound of our own voices. 
The London cries are whispers when compared with the cries of Madrid. 

See, yonder stalks a gigantic peasant of New Castile, with a montera cap, 
brown jacket and breeches, and coarse blue stockings, forcing his way through 

* the crowd, and leading a donkey laden with charcoal, whose sonorous bray is in 
unison with the harsh voice of his master. Close at his elbow goes a rosy- 
cheeked damsel selling calico. She is an Asturian, from the mountains of San. 
tander. How do you know? By her short yellow petticoats, her blue boddice, 

her coral necklace and ear-rings. Through the middle of the square struts a 
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easant of Old Castile, with his yellow jeather jerkin strapped round tis waist, 
fis brown leggins and his blue garters, driving before him « set of gabbling 
turkies, and crying, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Pao, pao, pavitos, paos!” Next 
comes a Valentian, with his loose linen trousers and sandal slroon. holiing a 
huge sack of water-melons upon his shoulder with his left hand, and with his 
right balancing high in air a specimen of his luscious fruit, upon which is 
perched a little pyramid of the crimson pulp, while he tempts the pssers-by 
with ‘A cala, y calando; una sand{a vendo-o-0. Si esto es sangree!” (By 
the slice—come and try it—water-melon for sale. This is the real blued fy His 
companion near him has a pair of scales thrown over his shoulder, and holds 
both arms full of musk-melons. He chimes into the harmonious ditty with the 
* Melo—melo-o-o—meloncitos ; aqui esta el aziicar! ” (Melons, melons; bere is 
the real sugar!) Behind them creeps a slow-moving Asturian, in heavy wooden 
shoes, crying water-cresses ; and a peasant woman from the Guardarama Moun. 
tains, with a montera cocked up in front, and a blue kerchief tied under her 
chin, swings in each hand a bunch of live chickens, that hang by the claws, 
head downwards, fluttering, scratching, crowing, with all their might, while the 
good woman tries to drown their voices in the discordant cry of “g Quien me 
compra un gallo—un pat de gallinas?” Who buys a cock—a brace of hens— 
who buys?) That tall fellow in blue, with a pot of flowers upon his shovider, 
is a wag, beyond all dispute. See how cunningly he cocks his eye up at us, and 
cries, ‘* Si yo tuviera balcon!” (If I only liad a baleony !) . 

What next? A Manchego, with a sack of oil ander his arm; a Gallego, witl 
a huge water-jar upon his shoulders; an Italian pedlar, with images of saints 
and Madonnas; a razor-grinder, with his wheel; a mender of pots and kettles, 
making music as he goes, with a shovel and a frying pan; cand, in fine, a noisy, 
patch- work, ever-changing crowd, whose discordant cries mingle with the 
rumbling of wheels, the clatter of hoofs, and the clang of church-hells, and 
make the Puerta del Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a street in Babylon 
the Great. 

Besides the contents we have described, there are scattered 
throughout the volumes several notices of the poefry and romances 
of the middle ages. They are written with taste, elegance, and 
discrimination, though with a leaning to hoar antiquity. But 
these, with one or two other papers, might have been composed 
without making a journey to the Old World. And—else we are 
cloyed with unvarying sweetness—some passages in the second 
volume might have been dispensed with, being fitter for filling 
space than exciting interest. 





PLANTAGENET. 

Tue design of this novel is better than the execution. The inten» 
tion of the author is to exhibit the evils resulting from the preju- 
dices of primogeniture, by their effects upon the character and 
happiness of the elder and younger brother. The difference 
between the heir and the half-brother is shown in early childhood, 
by the respect of the family; it is marked more strongly when 
a private tutor makes his appearance; and continues at school, 
at college, and in social life, until the Earl, by dint of his future 
titles and acres, supplants Lord Arthur Plantagenet in the accept- 
ance of Lady Blanche. The loss of his mistress drives him into 
the army, and to the Peninsula: he does such deeds, at the storm- 
ing of St. Sebastian and elsewhere, as none but gods and despair- 
ing lovers can do. But neither military fame nor the charms 
of ambition can “minister to a mind diseased:” he quits 
the army; takes to gambling; dissipates the means his father 
had left him ; meets in his distress with a philosopher in eclipse ; 
to alleviate his poverty, turns tutor to the sons of a Duke ; 
manages a contested election for his patron; and becomes pri- 
vate secretary to the Duke's brother, a Cabinet Minister. By ac- 
cident Lord Arthur discovers, that his half-brother, now the Mar- 
quis of Plantagent, is illegitimate! Whilst engaged in collecting 
evidence, a proposal is made, and accepted, to divide the property ; 
and the autobiographical hero of the tale figures in the highest 
circles of fashionable life. Having somewhat exceeded his income 
of fifty thousand a year, he turns diplomate; but getting tired 
of negotiations, embarks in the Greek war of independence, 
and takes a castle by a coup de main. Returning just - 
at the time his old schoolfellow Basset (CANNING) is ap- 
pointed Premier, he becomes a Minister himself, to strengthen 
lis friend in his struggle with the aristocracy. Genius, how- 
ever, is of no avail against the unscrupulous conduct of the nobi- 
lity. A duel ensues between the Marquis Plantagenet and Bas- 
set, in which the latter falls; and Lord Arthur retires from the 
Cabinet. This has scarcely occurred, when he discovers, from a 
death-bed letter of his first love, that she had been entrapped into 
the marriage. He attends the funeral unbidden; encounters his 
brother; they quarrel; a challenge follows, and the two scions of 
the house of Plantagenet shoot each other; the second of Lord 
Arthur, and the editor of his remains, narrating the closing scene 
of this strange eventful history. ; 

In all this there is not much of likelihood; nor has the writer 
sufficient knowledge of the life he describes, or of the scenes he 
introduces, to make what is improbable in itself, probable in the 
telling. In addition to which, there is a good deal of unnecessary 
monography of the reflective kind, which is at once sentimental 
and nonsensical. Yet is Plantagenet withal far from an every- 
day novel. The style is easy, the dialogue lively. Many of the 
remarks are just; some of the speculations and views are true, 
though rather abstract; and several of the discussions thoughtful 
and ingenious. The writer, too, appears to have a knowledge of 
the aristocracy; but it has not been sufficiently extensive to 
enable him to arrive at general truths. And as we guess that 
he has met them in the capacity of tutor, secretary, or senatorial 
crammer, and encountered in addition the most unworthy of the 
class, he has beheld the worst subjects in the worst point of view: 
at any rate, we hope so, for the character of the nobility. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S DISCOURSE OF 
THEOLOGY. 
Tere was aclass of sophists in classical times, who undertook 
to give a set talk extempore upon any given subject, and often 
upon any given side. Of the character and qualities of these 
men's discourses, no very positive judgment can be formed, since 
none of their controversi@ have come down to us. But an opinion 
may still be hazarded upon the subject. It requires no togated 
ghost to tell us that their authors must have possessed an extra- 
ordinary fluency of speech. Much quickness, without any nice ex- 
actness of perception, and great readiness in seizing, great dexterity 
in applying the ideas of other men, may also be assigned to them. 
They had, no doubt, an extensive acquaintance with the common- 
places cf most sciences, and a general but superficial knowledge 
of many branches of learning,—acquirements which were neces- 
sary to furnish them with the subject matter of their discourses, 
and with illustrations by which they might be expanded when 
fitter materials were not in the head. That those gifts and ae- 
complishments would produce exhibitions pleasing to the ear and 
striking to the mind, is a natural inference. Such powers of dis- 
play must have dazzled the imaginations and deluded the reason 
of the vulgar, whilst they surprised and astonished the more 
thoughtful and considerate. But that nothing original, useful, or 
perfect resulted from their exercise, may be inferred as watu- 
rally. Whatever labour these persons bestowed vpon their pur- 
suit,—and we may guess from a high authority that with many it 
was incessant,*—their study must have regarded mere language 
and arrangement, to the subordination of matter, and what is 
more, of truth; whilst the formal excellence they attained was 
rather a talent resulting from habit (2) of skilfully disposing 
and presenting the materials at hand, than a power of giving to 
any single work the highest polish in point of execution, Upon 
abstruse and difficult subjects, whose merit is dependent on the 
coherence of the whole and the truth of every part,—and where 
this merit can only be attained hy much meditation on the sound- 
ness of each opinion, ana by great care in limiting the exact mean- 
ing of each expression,—the habits of their mind, as well as their 
mcde of composition, would of necessity induce failure. When 
these subjects touched upon matters of piety or morals, we can 
readily believe that the lax and vain-glorious manner in which 
they were treated might have a tendency to unsettle opinions, 
and to cast doubt or ridicule over things to be regarded with de- 
corum, so as to justify the harsh censures which the stricter philo- 
sophers and satirists were accustomed to throw upon the tribe. 
We have endeavoured to deduce the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the ancient scholastic rhetoricians, because the work before 
us suggested the task, and the comparison between the discourses 
of the ancient declaimers and the Discourse of Natural Theology 
spontancously arose in our mind on its perusal. Like what we 
have imagined of them, it is broad, ingenious, and striking; en- 
riched by the results of a wide though a surface acquaintance with 
learning, art, and science; sometimes acute, sometimes brilliant, 
and mostly pleasing to the imagination. But it is sadly deficient 
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mM rigorous exactness, and where rigorous exactness is the chief 


thing needed; there is occasionally a looseness of statement wholly 
unpardonable except in the extempore effusions of a ready speaker ; 
at times there is an exaggeration and a one-sided view of the sub- 
ject, alike unbecoming a philosopher or a philosophic treatise ; and 
what is worse, the subject does not seem to have been studied or 
mastered in its full extent. These defects relate to its philosophic 
character. Its chief literary fault is one which more or less apper- 
tains to modern works upon this subject: the arguments and illus- 
trations frequently do not seem so much the spontaneous effusions 
of a mind thoroughly saturated with its subject, as proofs clutched 
for the occasion. On this point, however, it is but right to give 
against the critical opinion of a stranger, the positive assertion of 
the author, that his “speculations upon this ground” extend as 
far back as the time of his “lamented friend Romitiy.” It must 
therefore be inferred, that what seems a want of timely was a want 
of proper preparation. 

So far as to the general character of the Discourse. Its origin, 
and what the author intended to be its nature, are thus stated by 
himself. ' 
vince diye Discourse was undertaken in consequence of an obser- 
at Wass Wann sont that — ce becede to regard the study 
the pasels is ae : mr tapes Ww re a — — geese er" of 
were free from any disposition rile of religious ha vits of t inking ‘ ot 1eTw 
much discussed the subject than 5 a vhhege Seay renee oo wom rage 
it after inquiry. But the oe ca > formed — opinions upen 
ale they aie wiaeacs em — ittle upon ] atural Theology, 

peculation built rather on fancy than on 
argument; or, at any rate, asa kind of knowledge quite different trom either 
physical or moral science. It therefore appeared to me desirable to define more 
precisely than had yet been done, the place and the claims of Natural Theology 
among the various branches of human knowledge. * os ws 

‘¢ This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural The 
an exposition of the doctrines whereof Natur. 
ject is, first, to explain the nature of the evidence upon which it rests; to show 
that it is a science, the truths of which are discovered by induction, like the 
truths of Natural and Moral Philosophy ; that it is a branch of science yartak~ 
ing of the nature of each of those great divisions of human knowledge pan not 
merely closely allied to them both: secondly, the object of the Discourse is to 
pn i the advantages attending this study. The work, therefore, is a logical 

a object of the work, as hinted in the preceding extract, is to 
sek co cee es exercitatione pervenit. Nam diebus et noctibus nihil 
dices testo eae oquitur, Aunum sexagesimum excessit, et adhue scholas- 


: ‘inti Ep stolar. Lib, ii. Epis.3. Iu which the reader will fi 
paar ; ee E . - ii. Epis, 3. er will find a 
unous and courtly notice of Isazus, of whom Pirny is speaking. 


heology ; it has not for its design 
al Theology consists. But its ob- 





show that ‘“ Natural Theology"—the science of the Deity—is of 
a similar kind with the physical and mental sciences; resting 
upon, and being supported by, the same evidence. This position 
in the earlier parts is often all but expressed in the strictest 
terms; and the whole tendency of the argument is hitherwards. 
After long and elaborate arguments, the statement, however, is 
thus distinctly made— 

«© It now appears, that when we said that Natural Theology can no more be 
distinguished from the physical, psychological, and ethical sciences, in respect of 
the evidence it rests upon and the manner in which: its investigations are to be 
conducted, than the different departinents of those sciences can be distinguished 
from each other in the like respect, we were only making an assertion borne out 
by a close and rigorous examination of the subject.” 

The opening passage in these quotations may serve as a speei- 
men of that overstraining and exaggeration on which we have 
commented; and it is here more inexcusable as affecting the fun- 
damental principle of the work. It appears to us untikely that 
“ scientific men” should regard Natural Theology “ as a specu- 
lation built rather on fircy than on argument.” But they might 
,on the first blush of the question, that though 
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ich governed matter of a nature inferior to 
themselves, they would be unable to comprehend intinity. If the 
question were tested by that “logic” which is represented as 
giving its character to the Discourse, it would be found that Lord 
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BrouGHam, in the outset of his undertaking, has confounded 
truths with the evidence of truths. We have ascertaine! by ex- 
periment the laws of physical scicnee, such as physiology and 
optics; and our knowledge being derived from the evidence of 
our senses the truths of these sciences are to our comprehension 
final truths. But when we find (as we do in the establish- 
ment of these truths), that the means in nature are adapted to 
the ends, and thence proceed to infer a Iirst Cause, the ‘ most 
superficial reasoner,” as our author has it, must instantly per- 
ceive, that in the former case the proof is positive, depending 
on the evidence of our senses; whilst in the latter—however 
convineing—it is mercly inferential, the known truth being used 
as a link in inferring the unknown. Could an accomplished 
lawyer—to use an obvious illustration—be made to comprehend 
the argument, he would at once pereeive that there is as much 
difference in the evidence on which mental and physical science 
and Natural Theology rest, as there is between the proof of an 
overt act, such as murder, and an attempt to prove by inferences 
from overt acts the motives which led to the murder. 

In acommon ease, the general unscundness of the foundations 
would be a valid reason for slighting the structure of a philoso- 
phical work. But the present is not a common case. The fame, 
rank, aud position of the author—the length of time the work 
has been in preparation—the long-drawn flourishes announcing 
its advent—the time chosen for its appearance, and the conven- 
tional peeans with which it has been received—not only require, 
but demand, a more minute examination. 

Premising that the Discourse is divided into two parts,—the 
first of which endeavours, in seven sections, to establish that Phi- 
losophy and Natural Theology are identical sciences; whilst in 
the second part an attempt is made to display the advantages of 
Natural Theology, and the pleasures which result from its pursuit, 
—we go on to look into the execution of the Discourse of Natural 
Theology. In doing this, we shall not follow our author step by 
step through the sections of his first division; in which, after the 
general view and introduction of his subject, he endeavours to 
establish his principle by arguments drawn from material, from 
mental, and from moral science, and attempts from the evidence 
of the latter to prove the immateriality of the mind. He also dis- 
cusses, and certainly overturns, the argument @ priort; opposes ; 
but we think not so successfully, Bacon’s doctrine of Final 
Causes ; and lastly, gives an exposition of what he conceives to 
be the true method of scientific arrangement. To take up every 
point that would afford matter for comment in a minute examina- 
tion of such a series of subjects would require a volume larger 
than the original, Our course will be merely to select, without 
much regard to method, some of the more glaring instances of 
loose expression, rash conclasion, and apparent want of mastery 
in the science the author undertakes to expound. 

After a dedication to Earl Spencer, Lord BrovuGHam com- 
mences his task by a definition of Theology; and proceeds, with 
a pompous parade of scholastic learning, to fix the meaning of his 
terms, with a rigour which aims at mathematical exactness. Thus, 
in order to tell us that he shall always use the word moral in the 
sense of ethical, that by spiritual or mental he means intellectual 
as opposed to material, and by the addition of ‘ active” he means 
an exercise of the will apart from mere perception, whilst by psy- 
chological he intends mental science, contradistinguished from 
ethical—he writes as follows. 

“As it is highly desirable to keep scientific language precise, and always to use 
the same terms in the same sense, we shall now further observe upon the 
*« moral” in relation to science or faculties. — It is sometimes used to denote the 
whole of our mental faculties, and in opposition to naturatand physical; as when 
we speak of * moral science,” ** moral truths,” ‘moral philosophy.” But it is 
also used in contradistinetion to * intellectual” or * mental,” and in connexion 
with or in reference to obligation ; and then it relates to rights and duties, and 
is synonymous with ethical. It seems advisable to use it always in this sense, 
and to employ the words spiritual and mental in opposition to natural and 
material ; and psychological, as applied to the science of mind, in opposition to 
physical. Again, a distinction is sometimes made between the intellectual and 
moral powers or faculties ; the former being directly those of the understanding, 
the latter those of the will, or, as they are often called, the ‘ active powers "— 
that is the pussions and feeling. It seems better to use the word active for this 
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purpose, as opposed to intellectual. Thus we shall have these general terms, 
spiritual or mental, as applied to the immaterial part of the creation, and 
psychological, as applied to the science which treats of it. We shall next have 
a subdivision of the mental faculties into intellectual and active ; both form the 
subjects of psychological science. Moral science, in its restricted sense, and 
properly so called, will then denote that branch which treats of duties, and of 
what is implied in those duties, their correlative rights; it will, in short, be 
ethical science.” 

Few who read this will deny that anxious elaboration has led 
to obscurity ; yet scarcely has our noble author closed his laudable 
attempt to “ keep philosophical language precise,” than he talks 
“of nature, of the heavenly bodies, of the mind,’—a looseness of 
phraseology which even “a careless inquirer, a superficial reasoner, 
an imperfect logician,” (to borrow the felicitous consecutive ex- 
pressions of our author) would hardly have committed. The most 
superficial glance will satisfy any one that nature, in an extended 
sense, included the whole; and in a popularly limited sense, it 
would apply to the mental qualities of man with as much pro- 
priety as to the material world. The meaning of the author is 
what we desire to have here expressed: judging from the con- 
text and the scope of the argument, he intended to say, ‘ the 
heavenly bodies, the material substances of this globe, and the 
mind of man.” 

We have spoken of a loosencss of statement, and a want of 
completeness and aptitude in some of the illustratjons. The 
following passage, where the author is speaking of the discoveries 
of geology and comparative anatomy, will illustrate both of these 
remarks. A. person thoroughly imbued with his matter would 
not have alluded so generally to BucKLAND, or talked so vaguely 
of “some of the caves;” for no one unless acquainted with 
the Professor's book will know what is meant, and then an al- 
lusion were sufficient. In the passage relative to the earlier con- 
ditions of the world, the looseness has the effect of untruth. If 
we have correctly understood geologists, the order of creation was 
first, a world “ covered with water;” then, in succession, reptiles, 
birds, beasts, and lastly man,—instead of the irregular medley 
stated below. The laxity in the next period, relating to the 
beasts, gives occasion not only to falschood, but foolishness. How 
could beasts like elephants and river-horses exist in a world with- 
out plants ? 

“¢ The discoveries already made in this branch of science are truly wonderful, 
and they proceed upon the strictest rules of induction. It isshown that animals 
formerly existed on the globe, being unknown varieties of species still known; 
but it also appears that species existed, and even genera, wholly unknown for 
the last five thousand years. These peopled the earth, as it was, not before the 
general deluge, but before some convulsion long prior to that event had over- 
whelmed the countries then dry and raised others from the bottom of the sea. 
Jn these curious inquitics, we are conversant not merely with the world before 
the flood, but with a world which, before the flood, was covered with water, 
and which, in far earlier ages, had been the habitation of birds and beasts and 
age We are carricd, as it were, several worlds back ; and we reach a period 
when all was water and slime and mud, and the waste, without either man or 
a gave resting-place to enormous beasts like lions and elephants and liver- 

1orses, While the water was tenanted by lizards the size of a whale, sixty or 
seventy feet long, and by others with huge ey elds of solid bone to 
protect them, and glaring from a neck ten feet in length, and the air was 
darkened by flying reptiles covered with scales, opening the jaws of the crocodile, 
and expanding wings armed at the tips with the claws of the leopard. 

“* No less strange, and yet no less proceeding from induction, aie the discoveries 
made respecting the former state of the earth; the manner in which those ani- 
mals, whether of known or unknown tribes, occupied it ; and the period when, 
or at least the way in which they ceased to exist. Professor Buckland has 
demonstrated the identity with the hyena’s of the animai’s habits that cracked 
the bones which fill some of the caves, in order to come at the marrow ; but he 
has also satisfactorily shown that it inhabited the neighbourhood, and must have 
been suddenly exterminated by drowning. His researches have been conducted 
by experiments with living animals, as well as by observation upon the fossil 
remains. 

The object of the allusion to the productions of the antedi- 
luvian worlds, is to show that ‘“ the kind of evidence used to de- 
monstrate " their existence, does not vary from that on which the 
science of Theology rests. This is more distinctly argued in the 
following extract; and never surely was argument so overstrained 
before. If our knowledge of antediluvian animals does not rest, 
as Lord BrovuGuam asserts it does not, on a single particle ‘of 
evidence by sense or testimony, on what, in the name of wonder, 
does it rest? It is only by experience the comparative anatomist 
learns that animals with a cloven hoof ruminate, and want the 
collar-bone; that certain teeth indicate herb-living animals; that 
certain claws and teeth of another kind belong to animals living 
on flesh ; and that their general anatomical structure is indicative 
of their habits. All this knowledge is clearly acquired by the 
senses ; and without evidence and testimony the possessor cannot 
stir a step in applying it to geological discovery. The fossil bone 
is surely an evidence appealing to the senses; it is both visible 
and tangible. Nay, as the evidence submitted to our senses is 
more or less complete, so is the conclusion of the anatomist. 
From a hoof, he infers rumination ; from a jaw-bone with teeth, 
he decides as to the feeding; from both or either, he gives an opt- 
nion as to size; but he only ventures to guess as to form. Ex- 
tend the evidence submitted to his senses—produce a back-bone 
and a thigh-bone—he will then decide upon the animal's size: 
appeal yet further to sense—give him a skeleton without the ribs 
—he will put it together, and show the general osteological struc- 
ture: add the ribs—he will give an outline of its form; but he 
will not decide dogmatically upon its exact appearance, for he 
wants the further evidence of sense which the muscles, fat, cuticle, 
and external clothing would supply. And yet these are “things 
respecting which we have not and cannot have a single particle 
of evidence either by sense or by testimony!” 

** When from examining a few bones, or it may be a single fragment of a bone, 
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we infer that, in the wilds where we found it, there lived and ranged, some 
thousands of years ago, an animal wholly different from any we ever saw, and 
from any of which any account, any tradition, written or oral, has reached us, 

nay, from any that ever was seen by any person of whose existence we ever 
heard, we assuredly are Jed to this remote conclusion by a strict and rigorous 
process of reasoning ; but, as certainly, we come through that process to the 
knowledge and belief of things unseen, both of us and of all men; things respect~ 
ing which we have not, and cannot have, a single particle of evidence, either by 
sense or by testimony. Yet we harbour no doubt of the fact; we go further 

and not only implicitly believe the existence of this creature, for which we are 
forced to invent a name, but clothe it with attributes, till, reasoning step by step, 
we come at so accurate a notion of its form and habits, that we can represent 
the one and describe the other with unerring accuracy ; picturing to ourselves 
how it looked, what it fed on, and how it continued its kind. 

** Now, the question is this—what perceivable difference is there between the 
kind of investigations we have just been considering and those of Natural 
Theology, except, indeed, that the latter are far more sublime in themselves 
and incomparably more interesting to us? Where is the logical precision of the 
arrangement which would draw a broad line of demarcation between the two 
speculations, giving to the one the name and the rank of a science, and refusing 
it to the other, and affirming that the one rested upon induction, but not the 
other? We have, it is true, no experience directly of that Great Being’s ex. 
istence in whom we believe as our Creator, nor have we the testimony of any 
man relating such experience of his own. But so, neither we nor any wit- 
nesses in any age have ever seen those works of that Being, the lost animals 
that once peopled the earth; and yet the lights of inductive science have con- 
ducted us to a full knowledge of their nature, as well as a perfect belief in their 
existence. Without any evidence from our senses, or from the testimony of eye- 
Witnesses, we believe in the existence and qualities of those animals, because we 
infer by the induction of facts that they once lived and were endowed with a 
certain nature.” ‘ 











Leaving the proofs of the question drawn from matter, Lord 
BrouGuam proceeds to consider those which may be adduced 
from the constitution of the human mind. In doing this, he 
claims for himself an originality to the praise of which he is not 
so well entitled as he seems to think. He also appears covertly 
to aim at depreciating PaLry; telling us that he had “ so little 
of scientific habits, so moderate a power of generalizing,” that “ it 
may be doubted whether he was fully impressed with the evidence 
of mental existence;” and that “his limited and unexercised 
powers of abstract discussion appear not to have given him any 
taste for metaphysical speculations.” This is possible: it is equally 
probable, that PALry’s sagacity enabled bim to foresee that if he 
once became involved in that labyrinth, he might puzzle his 
readers, bewilder himself, and “find no end, in wandering mazes 
lost.” One of the first questions that might meet him in that ele- 
vated region, would be the doctrine of Necessity,—Could the 
universe have been made other than it is ? could the law of gravi- 
tation, for instance, which prevents the earth and the heavenly 
bodies from careering wildly through space, have been dispensed 
with ? and if so, how? and if not, was the First Cause controlled 
by an existent power analogous to the ancient Parca, or restrained 
by the inherent properties of things? Yet this awful question, from 
which the humble inquirer has shrunk alarmed, and the most 
daring retired bafiled, is very coolly assumed by the Member of 
the French Institute,—aund in an example inconeeivably absurd. 
Speaking of habit, he says—‘It is a law of our nature that any 
exertion becomes more easy the more frequently it is repeated. 
This might have been otherwise: it might have been just the 
contrary, so that each successive operation should have been more 
difficult; and it is needless to dwell upon the slowness of our pro- 
gress as well as upon the painfulness of all our exertions, nay 
rather the impossibility of our making any advances in learning, 
which must have been the result of such an intellectual confor- 
mation.” Something much worse than the abelition of the school- 
master’s occupation would have taken place; the human race 
must have become extinct almost at the time of its creation. Upon 
the assumption of Lord BroucHam, man could never have earned 
his bread by the sweat of his brow; he could not have acquired, 
much less have discovered, nay, on this crab-like principle he 
could not have retained, a knowledge, if miraculously endowed 
With it, of the most necessary arts, but would have miserably 
perished by starvation. If the race were fed, like Elijah, by ravens, 
it would not suffice; they must have been miraculously clothed 
and miraculously housed. So far as we can judge, however, even 
this would not have been enough, unless the world had been a dead 
level, without precipices, and perhaps without water. Under this 
fancied system of creation, it appears pretty certain that man could 
not have even acquired a knowledge of distances. If he walked at 
all, it must have been with inconceivable difficulty and incessant 
stumbling ; the first diteh would throw him down; he would be 
dashed to pieces down the first precipice he came to. Truly we 
may say, with a panegyrical contemporary, what an extraordinary 
man is this Broucuam! 

The constitution and functions of the mind lead readily to the 
consideration of its nature: and the argument of our author in 
favour of its immateriality is shrewd, broad, and ingenious; though 
these qualities are accompanied, if not attained, by a deficiency in 
philosophical exactness, which renders all by which he proves the 
immortality of man applicable to the higher class of animals. For 
part of this break-down he is not to be censured, unless it be for 
the point from which he chose to begin his attack, The mate- 
rialist, we suspect, cannot be overthrown by proving that none of 
the properties of matter with which we are acquainted are consis- 
tent with mind, because the same may be predicated of the vital 
principle even as displayed in vegetable life. ‘The diffieulty will not 
be got over by allowing matter some occult quality sufficient to 
sustain organic life ; because the qualities of conciousness, percep- 
tion, memory, and the improvement which arises. from habit, do 
net appear to differ at all in kind, and not moze widely in degree 
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between the higher order of animals and the savage. than between 
the savage and the educated man. The only mode of crushing 
the materialist is, to give a definition of the human mind which 
shall not only exclude all the qualities possessed by animals, but 
shall display such a clearly spiritual property as to separate broadly 
the sow/ of man from the //fe of brutes. For want of this defini- 
tion, the following passage, ingenious as it is, proves worse than 
nothing. The conscicusness of mental identity “ whilst the body 
has been constantly undergoing change in all its parts,” is equally 
true of animals; as may be known by the length of time which 
they will remember persons and places. Yet even had the defi- 
ciency alluded to been supplied, the argument is overstated by 
Lord Brouenam: the conclusion would be probable, but is not 
positively proved. Every one knows that the mind retains its 
consciousness whilst the body is constantly changing ; but we 
have no experience of its existence after death. 

«¢ The strongest of all the arguments both for the separate existence of mind 
and for its surviving the body remains, and it is drawn from the strictest induc- 
tion of facts. The body is constantly undergoing change in all its parts. Pro- 
bably no person at the age of twenty has one single particle in any part of 
his body which he had at ten; and still less dees any portion of the body he was 
born with continue to exist ia or with him. All that ke before had has now 
entered into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or of animals, or of 
vegetable or mineral substances, exactly-as the body be now has will afterwards 
be resolved into new combinations after his death. Yet the mind continues one 
and the same, ‘ without change or shadow of turning.’ None of its parts can 
be resolved ; for itis one and single, and it remains unchanged by the changes 
of the body. The argument would be quite as strong though the change under- 
gone by the bedy were admitted not to be so complete, and though some small 
portion of its harder parts were supposed to continue with us through Jife. 

«* But observe how strong the inferences arising from these facts are, both to 
prove that the existence of the mind is entirely independent of the existence of the 
body, and to show the probability of its surviving! If the mind continues the 
same while all or nearly all the body is changed, it follows that the existence of 
the mind depends not in the least degree upon the existence of the body; 
for it has already survived a total change of, or, in the common use of the 
words, an entire destruction of that body. But again, if the strongest argument 
to show that the mind perishes with the body, nay, the only argument, 
be, as it indubitably is, derived from the phenomena of death, the fact to 
which we have been referring affords an answer to this. For the argument 
is, that we know of no instance in which the mind has ever been known 
to exist after the death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance desi- 
derated ; it being manifest that the same process which takes place on the body 
more suddenly at death js taking place more gradually, but as effectually in the 
result, during the whole of life, and that death itself does not more completely 
resolve the body into its elements and form it into new combinations, than living 
fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by like resolution and combination, the 
self-same body. And yet after those years have elapsed, and the former body 
has been dissipated and formed into new combinations, the mind remains the 
same as before, exercising the same memory and consciousness, and so preserving 
the same personal identity as if the body had suffered no change at all. In 
short, it is not more correct to say that all of us who are now living have bodies 
formed of what were ence the bodies of those who jwent before us, than it is to 
say that some of us who are now living at the age of fifty have bodies which in 
part belonged to others now living at that and other ages. 





The phenomena are 
precisely the same, and the operations are performed in like manner, though 
with different degrees of expedition. Now all would believe in the separate ex- 
istence of the soul if they had experience of their existing apart from the body. 
But the facts referred to prove that it does exist apart from one body with which 
it once was united ; and though it is in union with another, yet as it is not ad- 
herent to the same, it is shown to have an existence separate from and inde- 
pendent of that body. So all would believe in the soul surviy the body, if, 
after the body’s death, its existence were made manifest. But the facts referred 
to prove that after the body’s death, that is, after the chronic dissolution which 
the body undergoes during life, the mind continues to exist as before. Here, 
then, we have that proof so much desiderated—the existence of the soul after 
the dissolution of the bodily frame with which it was connected. The two 
cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be distinguished ; and this argu- 
ment, therefore—one of pure induction, derived partly from physical science, 
through the evidence of our senses, partly from psychological science, by the tes- 
timony of our consciousness—appears to prove the possible Immortality of the 
Soul almost as rigorously as ¢ if one were to rise from the dead.’ ” 

With the overstraining of which we have complained, there is 
occasionally a frankness of admission that ought not to have been 
hazarded without profound consideration. Thus, the writer con- 
cedes to animals a kind of reason, and seems half-disposed to ad- 
mit the eternal existence of matter. On the other hand, amid all 
his looseness, there are attempts at the refined and subtle puzzles 
of the old schoolmen. If we correctly catch his meaning, he 
thinks it maintainable that things have no inherent qualities apart 
from our perceptions of them; urging against an eternity of time, 
that time is merely a “ succession of ideas, and the consciousness 
and recollection which we have of that succession.” His argu 
ments on space are of a still more scholastic kind, and disfigured by 
all the scholastic Jargon. But this section, “On the Argument 
i rior, 1s, as we have said, the most successful piece of argument 
in the book. He establishes his own view in a couple of pages ; 
the chapter, Without necessity, occupies sixteen. 

In taking leave of the first division of the Discourse 
observe, that for the sias of laxness and rashness Lor 
is without defence. For his fundamental error in ass 
evidence for Natural Theology is identical with that of the physical 
or mental sciences, the true ground of censure is perhaps the boastful 
positiveness with which it is brought forward: the ground of the 
error itself seems closely identified with what is called Natural 
Theology. Paxexy starts with assumingan analogy, where there is 
inreality none. Wekick our foot againsta stone, and say inr 
that it may have lain there for ever, because we 
its creation. We pick up a watch, and we neither infer design nor 
a maker, because we know by experience the existence of each : 
and even in the qualified case afterwards supposed by Paey, 
experience must have taught the party the existence of an art 
analogous to watchmaking, before he would either believe or com- 
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might about the stone; or if the watch were going, he might 
take it for an animal,—as some, we are told, have done. But if 
he found a bow and arrows, he would at once say they were 
made by man. From the works of art appealing to our experi- 
ence, we prove; from the productions of nature—productions so 
far beyond our knowledge—we can only infer. 

Are detailed treatises on Natural Theology, then, useless? To 
beget belief, we think they are: their use is in confirming faith, 
The productions of nature are all astonishing alike: as regards 
substance, the simplest shell—as regards structure, the meanest 
animaleule — are as wonderful as the most complex instance that 
can be selected; and the mysterious principle by which a radish- 
seed germinates into a vegetable, is far more so. But when the 
mind is, by early education, or by any other means, convinced of 
the existence of the Creator, the study of his works will expand 
the intellect, strengthen belief, and add ardour to devotion. The 
material world, from the meanest production of earth to the vast] 
ness of the planetary system, will alike display his power, his wis- 
dom, and his benevolence: the practical examination of our mental 
constitution, with its faculties, its affections, and its moral senses, 
will establish the same conclusions; and even the existence of the 
greatest of natural evils—the dependence of the mind upon the 
body, pain, and death—may be used to demonstrate both the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Creator, as regards our earthly condi- 
tion. Some of these uses have been dimly alluded to by Lord 
BrovGuam, in the second division of his work: but the views he 
entertains upon the subject of Theology have prevented him from 
doing more than allude to them, and then only as a reply to an 
objection, not as an exposition of a science. 





THE PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION, 


Tus week, has been chiefly confined to publications either of 
mark or of likelihood. Mr. Benrtey has sent forth four works; 
but must be content for the present with the notive of Beckrorp’s 
Recollections, and Outre-Mer. Of the two remanets we can 
only say, that both are novels, and both by Americans. Cortes, 
by Dr. Birp, relates to the conquest of Mexico; and Mr. Ken- 
NEDY, the author of “Swallow Barn,” is endeavouring in Horse« 
Shoe Robinson to revive the interest of the American War of Ins 
dependence, as Scorr revived the times of the Pretender and 
Forty-five. 

Mr. Cocnrane has also been busy, and we expect to some pure 
pose. The two publications he has sent us we had neither space 
to notice nor time to read; but we have begun both, and from 
that beginning can recommend them. Dr. Mappen’s Twelve- 
month's Residence in the West Indies, during the Transition 
Jrom Slavery to Independence, seems distinguished by all the 
agreeable qualities which characterized his “ Travels in the East,” 
with the advantage of subjects more practically interesting. 
Miss Suserre Harriet Luoyn's Sketches of Bermuda want 
the point and lightness of the Doctor; but they are what 
they profess to be—letters written by an accomplished and well- 
informed lady to her friends: and very pleasing and elegant let- 
ters they are. Slavery is put forward by both writers as a matter 
to be illustrated. So far as we have yet accompanied the Doctor, 
the notices of it have been scanty; but as he proceeds, we sup- 
pose, the subject will occupy more of his attention, especially 
since his situation of Stipendiary Magistrate would officially bring 
it under his notice. In Miss Luoyn’'s letters, slavery in the 
Bermudas, as it existed a few years ago, is somewhat more fully 
touched upon; and here is a pretty good anecdote of 

FORECASTe 

A singular circumstance occurred a short time since. A slave, after having 
obtained his own freedom by his industry, went to his master to purchase his 
wife. When her owner offered to give him her deed of manumission, the man 
positively refused to have one drawn up; and thus the wife is literally her 
husband’s slave. Surely if slavery knew no other evil, the abuse of such a 
power as this would prove the iniquity of the system. 

From Messrs. SAuNDERs and Ottery we have received the first 
volume of M. De TocqueviLter’s Democracy in America, transs 
lated by Henry Reeve, Esq. We have got no further than the 
translator's Preface; which is written in a solemn Conservative 
tone, and the burden of which is Pause—Pause. It remains to 
be ascertained by further examination, whether it will be advisable 
or not to wait for the second volume, which we are told is to ap- 
pear in a few weeks, 

The last arrival is from Messrs. WuitraAKeEr’s: Miss Ropertss 
Sea-side Companion, or Marine Natural History. The publis 

sation is seasonable, and the getting-up beautiful; and from some 
impressions of this lady's other works, we trust that the contents 
are elegant. 





FINE ARTS. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue other day, we saw the remains of Egyptian magnificence that ate 
above ground, inthe temples of Thebes, at Burrorn’s Panorama: 
this week, we have been looking at the long-buried fragments of their 
sculptures,’ manuscripts, castings, pottery, implements, dress, furni- 
ture, and sepulchral remains; nay, but for diminishing the precious 
fragments, we might have nibbled a cake that may have been served 
up at Pharoah’s table by the chief baker, whom we read of in the 
history of Joseph. A large and splendid collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, formed by the late Mr. Sar, the British Consul in Egypt, 
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has been on view during the week at SornEeny’s Rooms, in Wellington 
Street, previous to its being sold by auction next week. It is the 
third collection made by Mr. Sarr. The first, consisting of large 
statues, excavated by Be.zoni, was bought by the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum, where it forms a principal part of the Egyptian sculp- 
tures: the second was of a miscellaneous kind, similar to the present, 
and was bought by the French for 10,000/. Both the second and the third 
were made with the assistance of a Greek, GiovANNI D’ ATHANASE, Who 
is in this country preparing his researches for publication. The objects 
composing the present collection are principally from the tombs at 
Thebes, but many were found in those at Memphis and Abydos. 

Among the mummies, of which there are several, is a most superb 
one of a Royal personage ; the outer case covered within and without 
with painted hieroglyphics, and the covering of the body richly orna- 
mented with gold and colours. There is also another of a female of 
high rank, with the arms folded across the body, and rings on the 
mimic fingers. The black hair of the deceased, platted, was found in 
the case: the mask of the case is gilt, and is yet brilliant. 

Among the papyri, is one taken froma mummy, consisting of twelve 
layers, each five feet long, and fourteen inches broad ; containing some 
large painted figures. ‘here is also a roll of manuscript on white 
leather—a suflicient proof that this material was occasionally used 
instead of papyrus. 

Sepulchral tablets in wood and stone, carved and painted; small 
statues of divinities, &c. in silver, bronze, wood, porcelain, and stone ; 
quantities of mummy-shaped idols in porcelain; vases and pans of 
various kinds, for sacred and domestic use, of alabaster, bronze, terra- 
cotta, and porcelain—among them two sets of altar vessels, in bronze 
and alabaster; and scarabei (the sacred beetle) in various substances, 
compose the mass of the collection. 

The most popularly-interesting objects, however, are the most homely ; 
and many of them show that forty centuries have made very little 
change in their construction. Two stools, with seats hollowed out, 
might be matched in many a cobler’s stall in London. Low square 
chairs with seats made of twine, platted like ours with cane bottoms, 
are not dissimilar to some old-fashioned chairs ; and there is a folding- 
stool, like our camp-stool. The fragments of combs are precisely 
similar to ours, and as cleanly cut; but larger, and of hard wood. <A 
little pipe of reed has a mouthpiece precisely similar to the reed of our 
hautboy; and the long bow might be matched in any archery ware- 
house. ‘he painters’ palettes contain hollows, like ‘ours for water- 
colours ; and the brushes are like the sticks of camel-hair pencils, but 
of hard wood. ‘There are toilet-bottles, too, containing colour with 
which the Egyptian belles dyed their eyelids the fashionable tint, and 
the little instrument with which they applied it. Their carpenters’ 
tools are rude enough, the bronze blades being tied on to the wooden 
handles with strips of linen. The barbarous character of these tools 
makes us think that the ornamented dagger, spear-head, and battle-axe, 
which were found in a tomb at ‘Thebes, with some alabaster vases of 
elegant form, are Greek. 

Almost the only article that seems strange from its disuse, excepting 
the metal mirrors, is the pillow; which is a crescent-shaped rest for 
the head, supported on a stand, just high enough to keep the head at a 
comfortable elevation. hey are of wood or alabaster. ‘The sandals 
for the common people are mere soles of platted reeds, with a tie over 
the instep ; others more costly are of stuff, coloured and gilt, but con- 
sisting of a sole only. 

The bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, finger-rings—these last mostly 
resemble our seal ring—are of gold, silver, cornelian, &c.; and ure 
like those we wear, but of a more barbarous fashion. There is one 
beautiful string of amethyst beads. The rings and precious stones are 
beautifully engraved with hieroglyphics, with here and there a head in 
intaglio—but these last may be Greek workmanship. 

A model of a heuse and granary is very curious. In the court, is 
the figure of a woman apparently rolling paste ; and in the apartment 
above—which is reached by a flight of steps like that which Dame 
Partlett ascends to her nest in our hen-houses—sits the master in soli- 
tary dignity. Who knows but this may have been a plaything for one 
of the first-born of Egypt? The models of boats used on the Nile 
with figures in them, showing the mode of transporting mummies to 
tombs at a distance, may have belonged to the temples. 





LEWIS'S SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


Joun Lewis, whose admirable pictures of Spavish life and character 
have excited so much attention in the Water-Colour Exhibition, has 
just completed the publication of his Sketches of the Alhambra. They 
consist of twenty-five views of the exterior and interior of this splendid 
monument of Moorish magnificence; showing its towers, courts, and 
halls, and the whole vast pile in various points of view. Combining all 
that is stately and elegant in form and sumptuous in enrichment, the Al- 
hambra affords fine scope for the pencil of the artist ; and Mr. Lewis 
has exercised his with spirit and freedom: the result is a volume of 
clever and attractive sketches. he artist has seized upon the most 
picturesque points of view, and those in which the various parts of the 
building are seen in connexion with each other; so that its prevailing 
character and general effect as a whole are preserved in almost every 
sketch. The architectural student may desire greater precision of draw- 
ing and more exact minuteness in the details ; but that is not the object 
of the present work, which is intended to convey the general impression 
made upon the mind and eye of the beholder by this magnificent struc- 
ture in its present ruined state. The lover of the picturesque, therefore, 
will prefer these seemingly slight and hasty sketches, thrown on the 
paper off-hand, to cold .and formal drawings, though more elaborate. 
In these we are made to feel the spirit of the scene. In fancy, we 
lounge in the lofty halls with the smart muleteer, loiter beneath the 
shade of the arcades with the lazy priest, and sit by the side of some 
dark-eyed beauty looking out on the lovely scene around. We seem 
to enjoy the cooling effect of the water that fills the marble courts 
and hear the plash of the fountain; and the eye is almost refreshed 
by the sober green of the myrtles in contrast with the bright glare of 
sunlight on the building and the intense blue of the sky above. 
Nothing but colour, indeed, can convey an adequate idea either of the 
gorgeousness of the interior decorations or the glowing splendour of 








the scene out of doors; but all that black and white can do, aided by 
neutral tints, Mr. Lewis has accomplished in these sketches. 

The prints are fac-similes of the originals; and they have the 
appearance of being the actual sketches themselves, made on tinted 
paper, relieved with white, and mounted on Bristol-board. This effect 
is produced by printing a neutral tint, the colour of the paper on which 
the original sketch was made, over the lithographic drawing ; the bright 
lights being scraped out from the tint, so that they tell like the white 
paint upon the neutral ground. Thus a powerful effect of sun and 
shade is produced, and the force of the drawing is heightened bya 
rich, warm tone. ; 

As the successful effect of this process depends partly on the printer, 
it is but fair to mention that the lithography is from the press of Hut. 
MANDEL. It is, we believe, the first specimen of the kind, of any ex- 
tent, that has been produced in this country ; and its effectiveness has 
already induced other artists to resort to it. Harprnc’s forthcoming 
sketches, and Prour’s next volume, will be printed in this way. Its ad- 
vantages to the artist are these—he can have any tint he pleases; andin 
the management of the lights he gives the effect of his own handling, 
instead of trusting to the mechanical imitation of persons who put on 
the white to each impression separately by hand. Moreover, he is 
enabled to produce that peculiar texture in water-colour painting, called 
dragging, as weil as the sharp touches produced by scraping. ae ye 

Several of the lithographic drawings are made by Luwis himself; the 
others are by Harvine and Gaucr. Lane has only done one, which 
is by no means the best—but the subject is not in his way. Gavcr's 
are drawn with neatness and freedom, preserving the style of the origi- 
nals. LIArpine’s are by far the best ; and we regret there are so 
few of them. ‘The distant view of the Alhambra, with the city below 
and the mountains beyond, forming the frontispiece to the volume, is 
the most beautiful of all. It displays the finished elegance of Har- 
DING's drawing, and is at the same time a delicate reflection of LEwts’s 
manner, : 

It is no disparagement to Lewis to say that his style of sketching is 
not equal in refinement to Harprne’s, who is unrivalled as a sketcher 
in black and white. No one understands better than Harpine the art 
of indicating forms and producing effects by a few touches, and of 
making what he leaves untouched tell as well as what he makes out. 
LEwIs’s out-door views want air and space; the distant objects come 
forward, sometimes before the foreground, and the latter often is de- 
ficient in breadth and force. Greater effect might have been produced 
by less labour, But the character and aspect of the country as well as 
of the buildings are conveyed, which is the main point. 
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On the vzd inst., in Wilto 1 Crescent, the L dy of Grora MMOND. E of ason. 

On the l4th inst., at Lindoves, Fife, the Lady of Captain Grorce Lyon, late of the 
9d Life Guards, of a son ne ogo eke 

On the 2ist inst., at Bluelridge Tlouse, Essex, the wife of the Rev, W. C. Torron, of 


a daughter. : 
On the 13th inst., at Netherfon Hall, the 
Bart, of a son. 


Lady of Major Sir Epmunp Prip 





MARRIAGES, 
On the 24th inst., at Glasgow, Wiitram Cross, Esq., to 
aughter of the late John Wood, Esq. 7 
’ yocigred at iust, at Burghelere, eiite, the Rev, Winni1amM ANNESLEY, M.A., third 
son of the Rev. Arthur Annesley, Rector of Clifford Chambers, Gloucestershire, to 
Laura ANNE, eldest surviving daughter of the late Major-General Jones, of Fonmon 
Castle, Glamorganshire. 

On the 16th inst. at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Hon. and Rev. Musorave ALURED 
Harris, youngest son of the late Lord Harris, aud Incumbent of Southborough, Kent, 
to Grorarna, daughter of the late William Fosbery, Esq., of Limerick. 

On the 23d inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Hon, Mr. Row ey to 
Miss Surprey, of Piccadilly. , ‘ 

On the 24th inst., at Sutton, Surry, Harnerr Wartuen, Esq., youngest son of the 
late Samuel Wathen, Esq., of Newhouse, Gloucestershire, to Harriet Louisa, second 
daughter of the late James Blunt, Esq., of Wallop, Hants. : 

On the 19th inst , at Charleton, Fifeshire, James Montroomery, Esq., eldest son of 
Archibald Montgomery, Esq., The Whim, to E.eanona, eldest daughter of the late 
John Anstruther Thomson, Esq., of Charleton. 

On the 24th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Cectn Fanr, Esq., youngest son 
of the late Hon. Henry Fane, of Falbeck, Lincolnshire, to Isaneria Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, of Rolls Park, Essex, 

DEATIIS. . 

On the 19th iust., at Wollaton House, Notts, the Right Hon, Henry Lord Mipperen, 
in his 75th year, 

On the 17th inst., at Brighton, Sir Francis Larorey, Bart., Admiral of the Blue, 
and Knight Commander of the Bath. 2 : 

On the 15th inst., in his 83d year, Eomunp Grirrita, Esq., for many years Magis- 
trate at the Marylebone Police Office. 

On the 23d inst., at the house of her son-in-law, Mr. Baron Alderson, CaRroLine, 
widow of the late Rev. Edward Drewe, of Broadhembury, in the county of Devon. 

On the Ist inst., Assistant-Commissary-General Roperrson, at Malta, 

On the 20th inst., after a few hours’ illness, E.eanor Mrra Louisa, second daughter 
of Joseph Thorp, Esq., of Walthamstow, in her 8th year; on the 224, Mary J ANE, his 
third daughter, in her 6th year; and on the 24th, Soputa, his fourth daughter, in ber 
4th year, 


Anna CHatMEns 





THE ARMY. 

War orFicr, June 26.—6th Regt. Drag. Guards—Serjeant T. Smith to be Regimen- 
tal Quartermaster, vice Wheldon, deceased. Lith Regt. Light Drags.—Cornet ©, Pe. 
terson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wymer, who retires; C. H. Knatchbull, G nt. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Peterson. Ist Gren, Regt. Foot Guards. —J. BW. e lem- 
ing, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Morant, who retires. 3d Foot.—- 
Major T. Hall, from the 97th Foot, to be Major, vice Lockyer, who exchanges. 18th 
Foot—E nsign and Adj. A. Wilson to have the rank of Lieut. 28th Foot.—Lieut. :. 
'T. Potter to be Capt. by purchase, vice Kennedy, who retires; Ensign R. J. M‘Donell 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Potter; D. Beatty, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
M‘Donell. 37th Foot.—Ensign W. 'T’. R. Powell to he Lieut. by purchase, vice Knight, 
promoted; W. A. Christian, Geut,. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Powell. Adth Foot, 
—Ensign F. M. Wade to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Douglas, promoted ; F, a 
Geut. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Wade, 42th Foot.—Licut. C, Pieters, from t we 
half pay of the Royals, to be Quartermaster, vice J, Stubbs, who retires upon half pay. 
5lst Foot.—Gent. Cadet G. Bagot, from the Royal Military Coll, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Wilson, promoted in the 69th Zoot. 638th Foot.— Ensign AR. i. ~— 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Douglas, who retires; Ensign P. Lill, from the A 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Barlow. 69th Foot,—Ensign Ww. Cc. B.W ilson, yom eS : 
Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rose, promoted in the 76th Foot. 76th rv bs 
—Lient. G, Rose, from the 69th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Moriarty, dec. 
84th Foot—Lieut. T. G. Veitch to be Capt. by purchase, vice Porter, who eee! 
Eusign L. L. E. White, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Veitch 5G. F. Harrison, — 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice White. 92d Foot—Ensign A. H. Monro, to be Le. 
by purchase, vice Gordon, who retires; E.E. Haines, Gent. to be Ensign, by he A 
vice Monro, 94th—H.G. Buller, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hill, appointe 
to the 68th Regt. of Soot. 95th Foot—Licut. G. I, Austin, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
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Mayes, who retires; Ensign W. N. Custance, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Austin ; 
A. Noel, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Custance. 97th Foot—Major H. F. 
Leckyer, from the 3d Regt. of Foot, to be Major, vice Hall, who exchanges. 

Unattached— Lieut. B. J. Knight, from the 37th Regt. of Foot; and Lieut. G, 
Douglas, from the 44th Regt. of Foot, to be Captains by purchase. 

Hospital Staff—E. Dowell, Gent. to be Assist,-Surg. to the Forces, vice Howell, 
promoted. : 

Memorandum — Capt. T. J. V. Baerie, and Capt. F. Shea, upon half-pay Unattached, 
have been allowed to retire from the Army, with the sale ofthe Unattached commissions 
of Captains, they being settlers in Canada, 

OrFice oF OrpNANCE, June 25.-—-Royal Regt. of Artillery—To be Second Lieuts. 
Gent. Cadet J. F. Cator, vice Winter, promoted ; Gent. Cadet W. Freeman, vice Hotham, 
promote 1; Gent. Cadet J. Harvey, vice Harrison, promoted; Gent, Cadet E. Maberly, 
vice Cheetham, promoted; Gent Cadet H, G. Ross, vice Buchanan, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet W. Bland, vice Payne, promoted; Gent. Cadet J. R. Domvile, vice Gibert, pro- 
moted; Gent. Cadet W. M. IL. Dixon, vice Papillon, promoted ; Gent. Cadet the Hon, 
F. Savile, vice Aylmer, promoted ; Gent. Cadet W. H. Montresor, vice Lavinge, pro 
moted; Gent, Cadet W, M.D. William, vice Hamilton, promoted, 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES., 
Tuesday, June 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Piers and Weod, watchma! 





kers—Brooke and Carter, Dewsbury—Nile and Tonkin, 
Redruth, carpenters—Bennett and Taylor, Barton-upon-Humber, surgeons ~Walker 
and Lee, Leeds, woulstaplers—W. and W, Watkins, Monmouth, tilers—Cockburn and 
Nichols, North Shields, common-brewers—Seymotir and Hayter, Salisbury, solicitors— 








Orr and Lan 
S, Pratt, Greer 





Suenos Avres—Myatt ar ‘o. Bilston, Staffordshire, potters—J. and 
is i 


.and J, Penrose, Redruth, assayers of ores—J, and J. 


che 

















Green, Mar ao Earp and Burrell, Birmingh florentine-button-manu- 
facturer Adnuams aud Si Hungerford, Wiltshire, carpenters —Espin and Paddi- 
sons, Louth, carpet-manufacturers—Carter and Co, Leamington Priors, irontounders ; 
as far: gards W. Carter, 
INSOLVENTS 
Hurron, James, Piceadily, baker, June 23. 





Warro surgeon, June 23, 





, Joun, Upper Bedford Place, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Crarx, Winnram, Kingston-upon-IHull, hop-merchant, to surrender July 8, Aug. 4: 
solicitors, Mr. Wilkinson, Hull; and Messrs. Meredith and Keeve, Lincoln's Inn. 

Greenway, James, Plymouth, merchant, July 9, Aug. 4: solicitors, Mr. Tucker 
Exeter; and Mr. Shaw, Ely Place. 

Hancock, Epenezer, Sheflield, hackneyman, July 7, Aug. 4: 
Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr, Sambourne, Sheficld, 

Ler, Perer, Winchester, seriveuer, July 15, Aug. 4: solicitors, Mr. Caiger, Winches- 
ter; aud Mr. Bridger, Finsbury Circus. 
Pearson, Cuar.es, Greenwich, manufacturing-chemist, July 2, Aug. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearce and Co. St, Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook 
Court. 

Simmons, Grorck, King's Cross, surgeon, June 30, Aug. 4: solicitor, Mr. Billing, 
King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Smiru, Roser, Gravesend, bricklayer, June 30, Aug. 4; solicitors, Messrs, Smith 
and Dry, Serle Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane, 

TURNER, t Exton, Cheltenham, auctioneer, July 4, Aug. 
Hardy, Bath; 1 Mr. Mantle, Great Surry Street. 

Wrioatey, Joseru, Saddleworth, cloth-merchant, July 14, Aug. 4: 
Van Sandan, Old Jewry ; 





solicitors, Messrs. 











4: solicitors, Mr. 








solicitors, Mr. 
and Messrs. Jacomb and Tindale, Huddersfield. 
DIVIDENDS, 

July 14, Matthew, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, coachmaker—July 13, Rowed 
and Greenshields, New Bond Street, tailors—July 14, Brown, Clifton Street, Finsbury, 
earpenter—July 16, Catenby, High Street, Shadwell, tea-dealer—July 16, Carter, 
Coleman Street, woollen-warehouseman—Aug. 15, Sadd, Jewry Street, victualler—July 
15, Dunn, Cain's Cross, Stroud, wool-merchant—July 15, Pearson, Leeds, linendraper 
—July 15, Stevens, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, plaumber—July 15, Forth, Castle 
Street, Southwark, hatter—July 15, Dean, Fore Street, cheesemonger—July 14, Woot- 
ton, Birchington, Kent, grocer—July 14, Huntingdon, Southmolton Street, tailor—July 
16, Laycock, Minories, slopselier—July 14, Kelly, North Wharf Road, Paddington, 
scavenger—July 16, Carter, Cateaton Street, cloth -factor—July 16, Brown and Wal- 
lingtou, Aldersgate Street, coach-proprietors—July 17, Hodson, Liverpool, timber- 
merchant--July 17, Lees, Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner—July 16, Salter and 
Peirson, Manchester, merchants—July 15, J. and J, Whitehead, Saddleworth, mer- 
chants—July 17, Flersheim, Birmingham, merchant--July 13, Edeson, Peterborough, 
butcher--July 17, Brough, Westmoreland, carpenter—July 16, Almond, Pemberton, 
woollen-draper—July 17, Winterbottom and Dickson, Oldham, fustian-manufacturers— 
July 21, Wallingtor, Stockport, builder. 

CFERTIFIATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 14. 

Chambers, Chirk bank, Shropshire, shopkeeper — M‘Crum, Liverpool, common- 
brewer—Browne, Brompton Grove, merchaut—Chapman, Exmouth, hotel-keeper— 
Adams, Vauxhall, corn-dealer—Hayward, Tottenham Court Road, butcher—Oldham 
Vriday Street, laceman—Dickson, Oldham, fustian-manufacturer— Dean, Westminster 
Road, cowkeeper, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bucuanan, ALexXANDER, and Youna, James, Glasgow, merchants, June 29, July 14. 
HeEnpeERsoN, James, Clyth, fish-curer, June 29, July 14, 








Friday, June 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Rait and Gilchrist, Fore Street, Fiusbury, tailors—Lamont, and Orr, Buenos Ayres 
—-Barker and Parker, Argyll Street, tailors—P. and W. Wynne, Paternoster Row, 
wholesale stationers--Dimes and Boymann, Austin Friars, solicitors —Lightfoot and 
Windross, Sutton, Yorkshire, farmers—Sugden aud Smithies, Cottingly, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinners—Sugden and Spencer, Birkenshaw, Yorkshire, worsted-topmakers— 
J. and A, Scherman, Birmingham, licensed hawkers—Netttleingham and Plumbe, 
Gravesend, corn-dealers— Robertson and Harbottle, Alnwick, Northumberland, grocers 
—West and Morris, Crescent, Minories, attornies—G. C. and W. H,. Burnand, New 
Bond Street, coachmakers—Gardner and Co. Brampton House, Neweastle-under-Lyme, 
boarding-school-keepers—Roberts and Hughes, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers— 
E. and J. Crisp, Great Yarmouth, carters—Murdock and Toney, Handsworth, Stafford- 
shire—Worth and Jones, Clapham, boarding-school keepers—Ryder and Rickards, 
butchers—W.and R. Hunter, Manchester, manufacturing-chemists—Arthurand Richard- 
son, Heywood, Lancashire, brush-makers-— Martin and Rogers, Callington, Corn- 
Manchester, paper-dealers—J. and C. Hammonds, Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
wall—wool-dealers—Stevenson and George, Little Guildford Street, Southwark, hat-ma- 
nufacturers—Scruton and Co., New Elvet, Durham, maltsters; as far as regards E. 
Beckwith, 















3 : INSOLVENTS, 
Svack, J. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, ship-broker, June 25. 
Sturt, W. Chailey, Sussex, spirit-merchant, June 26. 
Tomauin, Luton, Bedfordshire, baker, June 24: 
: BANKRUPTS. 
_ Bastian, J. Truro, merchant, to surrender July 13, Aug.'7; solicitors, Messrs, Brook- 
ing aud Surr, Lombard Street; and Mr. Nicholas, Truro. 
Bent, and Stewart, Fort Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturers, July 6, Aug. 7: 
solicitors, Mr. Hudson, King Street, Cheapside ; and Lackington, Basinghall Street. 
Broom, J. and Co. Huddersfield, fancy cloth-manufacturers, July 14, Aug. i 
tors, Rickards and Walker, Liucoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Clough, Huddersfield. 
Burntey, J. Wetherby, Yorkshire, wood-merchant, July 7, Aug.7: solicitors, Messrs, 
Wiglesworth and Co, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Gaunt, Leeds, 
Cuispy, G. Hungerford Market, cornedealer, July 7, Aug: 7: solicitors, Mr, Gibson, 
Basinghall Street ; and M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street, Fenchureh Street. 
James, J.G.Bucklersbury, wine-merchant, July 7, Aug.7: solicitors, Messrs. Turner 
and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street, 
Lynpon, G. W. Gerrard Street, Soho, wholesale-jeweller, July 6, Aug. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Horwood and Foster, Chancery Lane; and Graham, Copthall Buildings. 
_ Price, A. Priest Court, Foster Lane, straw-bonnet-maker, July 4, Aug. 7: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall Court ; and Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
AVENscRoFT, J. jun, Manchester, wine-merchant, July 18, Aug. 7: solicitors, 
Mesos. Altlngion — gt oma Row; and Makinson, Manchester. 
F Lt, W. T. Budge Row, india-rubber-manufacturer, J ° «73 solici 
Tribe, nein’ bg Stece » Bl ; bury ; and Gold ~ ih ws gm — 
ALLIS, J, Tooley St i 7: solici t 
mandy) ad jaf b ee, Sewer, July 8, Aug. 7: solicitors, Green, Alder- 





solici- 








Youne, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, July 20, Aug. 7: solicitors, Gibson, New- 
castle upon-Tyne ; and Messrs. Swain and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
DIVIDENDS. 
| July 20, Holl and Oswald, Feathers Court, Milk Street, Irish linen-factors—July 17, 
Chandler and King, St. Paul’s Churchyard, woollen-drapers — July 23, Williams, 
Union Court, Old Broad Street, merchant—July 17, Beale and Wrathall, Union Street, 
Southwark, hat-makers—July 20, Grove, Great Surry Street, tailor—July 17, Lucas, 
City Road, timber-merchant—Sept. 29, Carter, Coleman Street, woollen-warehouse- 
man—July 17, Newington, High Street, Southwark, chinaman—July 17, Crickett and 
Co. Chelmsford, bankers—July 17, Telfer, Phoenix Wharf, City Basin, coal merchant 
—July 17, Hildesheimer, New Road, Woolwich, grocer- July 17—Lewis Tonbridge 
Place, New Koad, wine merchant—July 20, Hill, Royston, Hertfordshire, builder, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause le shown to the contrary, on or before July V7. 

Rell, Weston Favel, Northamptonshire, victualler | 
lydown, granary-keeper—Pallen, Newgate Market, carcass-butcher—Neale, Leicester, 
woolstapler—Leech, Fleet Street, tavern keeper—Bird, Manchester, n erchant--Lee, 
Ashby de-la-Zouch, mercer. 


Thomas, Thomas Street, Horse. 


SCOTCIT SEQUESTRATION, 
Ber, J jPerth, slater, July 1, and 15. 
Gairpnen, J. and A. Glasgow, merchants, July 8, and 22. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH 





FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 





















































Saturday) Monday| Tuesday; Wednes., Thurs. \ Fri days 

— —— a _ eee ff 
3 per Cent. Consols.. shut _-- | a —_— 
Ditto for Account......... } 914 914 | 918 | 913 914 913 
3 per Cent. Reduced .,.... | 904 904 | 904 | 904 | 904 908 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... | 98} 934 98g 98y | 934 984 
New 34 per Cents.......4 100 — } — 100 | 992 997% 
Long Annuities.......... | 164 163 | 163 163 | 163 16g 
Bank Stock, 2perCt.....6.) 216 216 } 216 216; | 2164 216 
India Stock,l04 p Ct...... shut —— | a | 7 _ cans 
South Sea Stock, 3¢p.C .} shut — j— _—— _—— 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p m | 30 prem 30 | 27 | 26 96 
ludia Bonds ,24 per Cent,.| 9 prem. 9 | ef 6 7 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during t he Week ,ending Friday evening.) 
Mlabama(payeble 1863) 5 p.Ct. 954 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p-Ct.) —— 
Austrian .....00. oe 5 OK 102 | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — ieee 
Belgian. .....00. 994 || Mississippi (New)..... 6 — 1094 
Brazilian. ..... 5 824 | Neapolitan of 1824..... 5 — ee 
Buenos Ayres. 6 —— | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 1024 
Chilian 6 48 Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — | 96 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 344 | Ohio....... iistivecn Ge == >) a 
Danish... cesses 3 —— | Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — | 1034 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 2 BBg [Peravian ...0..0s00005 6 = | oa 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 1008 Portuguese ....ccccese 5 — | 82¢ 
PROQOs is éases Prererr ng i Of. Oc.) Ditto, New ..... eccoee BD — | 843 
Ditto; eX: Divs... sc00s SF — POL Oc) DUO vecssccececcescs © = Pee 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of. Oc ||Prussian......... eee 4 — | cee 
Greek of L825......06+ 5 — — /|'Russianof1s22..... - 5 — | 108 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 103¢ || Ditto (Metallic) ...... 5 — | 1404$ 
Mexican...... <= 26} Spanish of 1821-2..... es 394 
DUG. 0:50:00 6s — 36% || Ditto,Scrip ........0. 5 — 174 

SHARES. (Last Official Quotation duringthe Week,ending Friday Evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines .........| —— Commercial Docks .......... | 61 
oO ear tsar ee bee | 130 OE CS 0c a are rere | 50 
Brazilian Imperial .......- eeve! (BD, |PCOMUON « csisicw cnn sce ona | 57 
British Iron ....eeeceseseees ee] —— | St. Katharine 69 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) «| 20 [| West India ............ rere 93 
United Mexican ........ Pereiieet 44 | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. — 
Australian Agricultural ........| —— |) London and Westminster Bank! —— 
Canada Company .. | 34 || National Provincial Bank .... 23+ 
General Steam Navig 19 || Provincial Bank ofTreland....)  49¢ 





HAY ann STRAW. 


CUMBERLAND, 


(Perloadot 386 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD, PontMan. Wuirecuarrer, 















Hay, Good.....6 cccocece OOs.t010Be 2s. 608 to O78 80s.to 85s. ... 92s.to 105s, 
Inferio: eo «St « 80 .. 90 OO ve WH wea ee 
New 0 ° Clas. @ Baw. 90 45 2. 
Clover..... 105 B10 .euce 84 .. 115 BU se BS oxane 95 .. WLS 
Straw, Wheat... 40 .. 45 40 45 neeee 3D oe 4 ceeee 40 2 45 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 
NewGats ano Leanen bm SMITHPIELD,+ 

Beef ..cccccseees 23-8d. to 38, dd. to 39. 10d.. 2s. 6d. to Bs. 6d. to 49. 2d, 
Mutton o as POR ek ES © @ ws S&S BT uw = SF 
Veal, oO ct 8 ae Se Se 0 0 w &$ 6 wow & &@ 
Pork.. wea 2S ae OSS we. SCS 4-@ w © @ Be Boe 
Lamb... &  G sesis Oe a 6 2 





Ne ee Ce ee eee 8 : 
* By the Carcase, perstone of8lbs + Sinking the offal, perstone of 8lbs, 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 

The arrival of Wheat and Flour this week has been very moderate, and the Wheat 
trade is somewhat dearer—say ls. to 2s, per quarter. In Barley, Beans, and Peas there 
is no variation in value; but Oats, of which we have a good supply from Ireland, must 
be noted rather lower, In other articles no al cration. 

We had a good supply of Wheat this morning from Essex and Kent, though but 
moderate from Suffolk, and rather high prices were obtained for superfine parcels, 
though the trade on the whole was far from brisk. Barley freely supports oar last 
quotation, and Beans are not cheaper. Peas also sell on quite as good terms. There 
has been a large arrival of Oats during the past week, chiefly from Ireland, and the 
trade is in consequence dull, and rather cheaper. In other articles no alteration, 



































Se s. s. fe. se ‘. 
Wheat, Red New 32 to . 86 Maple .,.,,.. 39... 42 Oats, Feed, 20,, 28 
FING ccvasesns oe - 30 White 34... 37 Fine... 23... 24 
White, New.. 3 35 Boilers -40, Poland... 22.. 24 
ime ..... . 38... 40 Fine... 25... 26 
Superfine <s | Potato... 27..28 
Old vecesees Oe O}| Peas, Hog... oe Of Fine... 28.4. 29 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, perton 19s. 3d, to 20s, 
for the Week ending June 20. sna ee 17 9 
Wheat,... . 4¢. | Rye.. 3L3. 6d. 
Barley. § 7 Beans, 40 2 
Oats...ccscess 24 Peas ......... 38 4 Muscovado (duty y sess per cwt. 508. to 5885 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which | Molasse Ne A 
regulates Duty. — See ———— 
Wheat......0. 398. 11d. | Rye ....e0e eee B18. 3d BULLION. 
Barley -30 5 } Beans 38 11 Gold, Portugel,in Coin ...... peroz. Ol. Os, Od 
8 2 Pe eoes Foreign, in Bars .cccccccccccce 317 9 






Oat 3 it BScevccseeee 36 5 

Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. «ee» New Doubloons... 0 0 O 

Wheat,....... 475. Bd. «- 22s, Od. | Silver, in Bars, Standard, 0 4411 
1 sees 


se eeeeee 





























6 10 2 6 New Dollars ....0.ccccccecce 0 4 9 

lg 3 Peas...cccsees 18 6 — - 

METALS 

FLOUR, lron,in Bars, wee 61.159.0d,to 71.00. 04e 
- secceccoscseeesspersack 368.to 389, | Tin, in Bars ....e.ss00.+ 410 € .. ec 
ae a ae «. 35, |Quicksilver........perlb, 0 8 t 2. 0 00 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar at oc OS Copper, 1: Sheets, «ss..9¢ et ee oo ‘ ; 4 
aeabeccerecces SO ce € weee ake ..perton ory 
we Senet “id Lead, Pig..... Ge seenees 1810 0 -.19 0 oO 
BREAD.... 74 the 4lb, Loaf «+s» MilledorSheet.. 20 0 0 «.. 09 9 0 
BUTTER....Best Fresh lis.0d.perdoz. GBB. te hacbiexene ee 000 
. POTATOES. OILS, 













Scotch Red rewt Ol, 08.0d,to Ol. 0s.0d, | Rape Oil.....sccsceccesceereesesper tum Sil 1086 
Middling -0 6  O 0 eevee. Refined secee « 5210 
AIG ee -O11 0 ..014 0 Lin-eed Oil..... access 4410 
Linseed Oil Cake per1000 10 0 
HOPS. Rape Cake. perton 510 
Kent Pockets.,,.,...percwt. Sl. Os. .. 51. 108. 5 
Choice Ditto, ,, : esses «7 10 wooL, 








HITELOCKS, J, Watuall, Nottinghamshire, builder, July 6, Aug.7; solicito 
Mosers. Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn; and Percy and Co, Hottinghsan, da 


Sussex Pockets 





Blanket..c.csccossssoseeeess perlb. M1d.to 15d6@ 
Combing coccacnssccceeseuccncccene a= 2 


aa 4 tf oO 
Superfine Dittorssivvevreeee & 5 =—5 10 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








EW THEATRE ROYAL, 
LYCEUM and ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
This Evening, Saturday, June 27, 
Will be presented, the Musical Performance of 
DET FREISCHUTZ; 
After which, 1 AND MY DOUBLE. 
To conclude with THE SPIRIT OF THE BELL. 
@a Monday, DER FREISCHUTZ. WithIl 4ND MY 
DOUBLE, And THE BOTTLE IMP. 
On Tuesday, THE SPIRIT OF THE BELa. With 
I AND MY DOUBLE, And THE SHADOW ON 
THE WALL. 


Performance commen 








sat 7. Second Price at 9. 

TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 

calling off Scarborough, weather permitting, those 
magnificent Steam- Ships, the DUNDEE and _ the 
PERTH, allowed to be the fastest in tie world, will in 
future leave the Brouswick Steam Wharf, Blackwall, 
where Passengers can walk on board, as under, The 
Perth, on Wednesday Afternoon next, July 1, at Two 
oClock, The Dundee, on Wednesday Morning, July §, 
at Ten o'Clock. Births secured and every Informa- 
tion obtained at the Offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King 
Street, Cheapside; and Downe’s Wharf, East Smithfield, 

R, Corman, Agent and Wharfinger. 

en - - 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
AND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Near tHe Durcuy oF LANCASTER OFFICE, 
i Waterloo Bridge, London, 

Tables, showing the value of Annuities to be pur- 
chased under the Acts 59 Geo. IIT, 10 Geo. IV., and 5 
William LV,, may be had in a single sheet on application 
by letter, post paid, as above. 7 #, 

Tuomas Irwin, Assistant Secretary. 

The advantage of laying out a portion of principal to 
increase an annual income is obvious, on consideration 
that 125/. stock 3 per cent. Consols, which only produces 
4l, per annum, will, if sunk in an Annuity, produce toa 
person aged 70, no less than 17/. and to all other ages an 
increase of income in proportion, 

Annuities, Reversions, &c. are also purchased upon 
equitable terms, All letters to be postage free. 





The most extensive and magnilicent collection ever 
offered for public competition, 

g y 
N R. SOTHEBY and SON have the 
honour of informing the Public that the sale ef 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES, will take place at their house, 
Wellington Street, Strand, on Mouday, June the 29th, and 
The collection will be on view on Tuesday, June 23, 
and continue until the day of sale. Descriptive Cata- 
Messrs. Soruepy’s, or through any bookseller. 
LD FURNIVAL'S COFFEE-HOUSE 
repaired and newly farnished, with Bedding of the best 
description, Barus, and every practicable accommodation, 
partment of which the Proprietor pledges himself to con 
duct on those principles of respectability best caleulated 
this establishment has, for nearly half a century, been 
distinguished,—No. 139, HOLBORN BARS. 
The New Patent Beaver Hats combine every re- 

) 
and durable. The undersigned have received the KING’S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for the invention, and 
advantageous terms than other Manufacturers, 
ROBERT FRANKS and Co. 

62, Rep Cross Srreer. 
| peer tge FURNISHING will do 
Ironmongery Warehouse, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
Dish Covers, 6s, 6d. ; the Set of Six Patent Shape Ditto, 
the Set of Three, 60s.; Bronzed Fenders, l2s.6d.; Roast- 
ing Jacks, 7s.6d.; Plated Candlesticks with Silver Mouut- 
with rimmed shoulders, 40s, the Set of 50 pieces; Balance 
Ditto, 50s.; Brass Stair Rods, 3s. per dozen; Curtain 
¥V ARRANTED SHEFFIELD 

PLATE, 

and excellent in quality, made by the most Eminent Ma- 
nufacturer in Sheflield, with Solid Silver Edges; con- 
Baskets, Candlesticks, Side Dishes, Snuffer Trays, Ele- 
gant Waiters, Decauter Stands, Egg Stands, Tea Urns, 
some novel and superb patteros of Table Cutlery in 
Cases, Toast Racks, Nut Cracks, Plate Skewers, Grape 
Scissors, Asparagus Tongs, Knife Rests &e. &e. 

The Nobility and Gentry, who will take the trouble toin- 
Courdoors from Cornhill), will findthe saving in price and 
excellence of quality repay them fortheir journey fromthe 
for Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Writing Desks, Baga- 
telle Tables, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books. 

An immense variety of Paper and Japanned Tea Trays, 
Waiers, beautifully painted and ornamented. 

| in Bottles at Is. lad, 2s. 9d., and Ils, each, by 

A. Wittoveusy and Co, successors to B. Godfrey Win- 
respectable Medicine Venders, The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in all cases of indigestion, loss of ape‘ite, 
dered state of the digestive organs, has obtained for them 
the personal recommendation of every one who has given 
tion for years, have, by their use, in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, which is the most satisfactory proof than can 
particular to ask for “ Norton’s Pills,” for in cousequence 
-ef their great success some unprincipled persons have 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Descriptive Catalogues now ready, 
the late Mr. SALT’S extraordinary collection of EGYP. 
continue for eight following days, 
logues (price 2s. 6d.) are now ready and may be had at 
( These spacious premises having been thoroughly 
are at length openedas BRETT'S HOTEL; every de- 
to merit a renewal of the extensive patronage by which 
WT EW PATENT BEAVER, 21s.— 
cent improvement; they are light, elegant, bright-coloured, 
are enabled to supply the Nobility and Gentry ou more 
140, Regent STREET, 

well to visit RIPPON’S Old Established Furnishing 
42s.; the Set of Seven Paper Tea ‘Trays Gothic Shape, 
ing, 8s. 6d. per pair; Lvory-handled Kuives and Forks, 
Poles, 2s. per foot, 

Comibning all that is new in pattern, clegant in shape, 
sisting of Complete Tea and Coffee Services, Bread 
also plated ou Steel Forks, Spoons, Desert Knives, and 
spect MECIILU'S extensive stock, at 4, Leadenhall Street 
West End. The Best and Cheapest House in London 

N.}. Inventor of the Magic Strops and Paste. 

MJ ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 
dus, 61, ishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
sick headache, and all complaints produced by a disor- 
them atrial. Many persons who have suffered from indiges- 
be required of their efficacy and permanent utility. Be 
prepared.a spurious imitation, 





OUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Order of the COLONIZATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS for His MAJESTY’S PROVINCE of 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Notice is hereby given, that from and after the 15th day 
of July next, the Commissioners will SELL ORDERS for 
TOWN and COUNTRY SECTIONS of LAND, en- 
titling the holders to priority of choice; and will receive 
applications from such intending Settlers as may wish to 
have Servants or Labourers conveyed to the Colony, free 
of expense, by means of the Emigration Fund. 

The Governor, Colonial Commissioner, and other Chief 
Officers will depart about the beginning of the month of 
September next, or as soon as the preliminary arrange- 
ments shall be completed. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Disposal of Public 
Land and the Emigration of Labourers, may be obtained 
at the Office, No. 61, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where persons 
desirous of purchasing Land are requested to apply, and 
where a Register of such applications will be immediately 
opened, and continued in the order of application, 

By Order of the Board, Row Lanp Hit, Sec. 
FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN AND COM. 
PLEXION., 

OWLAND'S KAYLYDOR, prepared 
from beautiful Exotics, and Warranted Perfectly 
Innocent, yet possessing Wonderful Properties. 11 com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Red- 
hess, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, gradually realizes a 
delicately clear soft Skin, transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, imparting 
to it a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom. Gentlemen, whose 
faces are tepder after shaving, will find it allay the 
irritability and smarting Pain, and render the Skin 
smooth and pleasant. It protects the Skin from the 
baneful effects caused by exposure to intense Solar 
Heat ; and in Sun Burns, Stings of Insects, &c,. it imme- 
diately allays the most violent inflammation.— Price 4s, 
6d, and 8s. 6d, per bottle, duty included. 

Osserve.—The name and address of the Proprietors, 
A. Row1anp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, is engraved 
on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each 
bottle ; also priuted in red on the wrapper in which each 
is inclosed. 

Sold by them and by every respectable Perfumer and 
Medicine Vender, 











JATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES, SALMON, ODY, and Co. most re- 
pectfally inform the Publie that their PATENT SELF- 
ADJUSTING TRUSSES afford more ease and security 
for the relief of Hernia than any other instrument for 
the purpose when correctly applied; they will answer for 
right or left side, requiring no under strap or any galling 
bandage.—N.B, Ladies are requested to apply at Myr, 
Ody’s private door, 292, Strand, opposite Surry Street. 
DYSPEPTIC AFFECTIONS, 
|S wee COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing 
i. ffervescing Draught, which is at the same time a mild 
and cooling aperient, peculiarly adapted to promote a 
healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby 
prevent the recurrence of constipation and indigestion, 
with all their train of consequences, such as Depression, 
Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile 
Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, &e.; and their 
frequent use will obviate the necessity of having recourse 
to Medicines which tend to debilitate the system. 
Prepared and Sold in 2s. 9d, boxes, and 20s. cases, 
which latter contain the Powders in separate botiles, by 
Tuomas Burier, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name aud 
address in the accompanying label and stamp) may be 
obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; at 54, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin; of Dunean, Flockhart, and Co, 
Edinbargh ; Dennis and Son York ; and of most respect- 
able Drugyists throughout the Kingdom, 





BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
NEW ROAD, LONDON, 

MY Ckison's UNIVESAL 
sl MEDICINE, 

The above Medicine being now so fully appreciated by 
the Public, renders it quite unnecessary to dilate on its 
Virtues—but in consequence of Spurious Imitations, if 
becomes a paramount duty to Caution, that these Medi- 
cines are only to be had GE NUINE from the authorized 
Agents of the College, to be found in all Towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, many parts of the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, the East and West 
Indies. The Publications, * Morisoniana,”’ “ Practical 
Proofs,’ “ Glasgow Hygeian Journal,” and “ Medical 
Dissenter,” are highly recommended to the perusal of 
every investigating mind.—6th May 1835. 

The following is a List of duly Appointed General 

A its Abroad, for the Sale of 
MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINE OF 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 

United States of America. | Italy. 
Mr. II. S. Moat, Brocklyn,| Mr.L.Ripamonti, Florence, 

Long Island, New York.| Mr. V. A. Guaramari, Bo- 

Has Sub-Agents in all logna, 

Towns of the Union, Mr. Paulian, Nice, 

Canada, Mr. tome. 








THE 


Mr. John Legge, Quebec. Messrs. Falconnet and Co, 
Mr. Wm. Anderson, Saint Naples. 
John’s and Halifax, Germany. 
West Indies, Messrs. 3erkes, Freres, 


Mr.W. J. E. Lenington, Bar- 
badoes, and all the Lee-| 
ward Islands, 

Brazil. 
Mr. E, Watts, Pernambuco, 
Columbia, 

Mr. J. Macpherson, Car- 
thagena. 

Mr. Hewitt, Porto Cabello. | 
Guernsey and Jersey. 
Mr. James Cochrane, St, 
Peter's Port, Guernsey. 


Frankfort-on -the-Maine, 
who havetheir Sub-Agents 
through all Germany, 
Moldavia. 
Dr. Tollhausen, Jassey, 
East Indies. 
Mr. Gardner, Caleutta, 
New South Wales, 
Mr, John Cox, Sydney. 
Mr. Milward, Hobart Town, 
Belgium and Holland, 
Mr, J. Grover, Ghent, 


Gibraliar, France. 

Mr. T. H. Roberts, Mr. Ruinard, Pharmacien, 
Matta, Rue Vivienne, Paris, 

Mr. O, Arpa. Mr. Beauclair, Pharmacien, 
Turkey. Rouen. 

Mr. Henry Flubacher, Fils,| Mr. Morel, Pharmacien, 


Constantinople. 
Switzerland, 


Boulogne sur- Mer. 








Island of Cuba, 
Mr. Carpentier, St, Jago, 


Mr. Schafe, Basle, 





DUCATION IN GERMANY. 


_4 An English Gentleman, long connected with Edu- 
cation, receives into his house, at Bonn on the Rhine, 
SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who are liberally boarded 
and educated on moderate terms, This Establishment 
is assisted only by the Professors of the University, and 
the modern languages are also particularly attended to, 
References to the Parents of the Pupils now placed at the 
Establishment, with Prospectuses and full particulars, 
will be given on application to Messrs, CaRPENTER and 
Son, Old Bond Street. The Principal will be in London 
the first week in July. 


PATENT HATS, No.53, NEW BOND 
STREET, and 80, NEWGATE STREET, 
T. DUGGIN begs leave most respectfully to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry, that he is enabled to supply 
them (for Cash), at Wholesale Prices ;— 








Cash. Credit, 
Very Best Beaver Hats, weighing from 2oz., 





and upwards .......eee eee Cececcveses 2ls 
Second Quality, ditto, ditto .........6.. « Fee 
Very best Livery Hats ...0..0...00.- ose 168 


16s. 
a variely of 


econd Quality, ditto ...... ccc euece 
Ladies’ Hats on the above terms; also 
Velvet and other Caps, 


lds. 


S PARKLING. MILK PUNCH. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Public, are respectfully 
informed that the Proprietor of this article has appointed 
CRAWFORD and CO. sole Agents, who with contidence 
recommend it as one of the most pleasing beverages in 
present use. Price 24s, per dozen pints, 
GENUINE FOREIGN WINES, 


Port from the Pipe........... ++. 24s, and 30s, 
Ditto 2and 4 years in bottle..... 36 — 42 
Pale and Brown Sherry ........- 24. — 30 
Superior old ditto........ osesscen CO = 42 
Direct Madeira........... tee. = 8 
Old West India ditto ..... eoveue 36 — 42 
Pine DAQTAGIA. 6.0.66505.0000 8 esoee DL — 24 
OlU WHE Cape ciuscscace coarse 18 — Ql 
Red Cape, or Pontac.........+.. és — 21 
Fine old Mazzara..........00: oe as — 2%6 
Lisbon, rich and dry............ 26 — 36 


White Port and East India Sherry ... — 72 
One dozen and upwards forwarded to any part of Eng- 
land, on receipt of a remittance. oy an order payable in 
London, Bottles and hampers 3s. per dozen; same al- 
lowed if returned. Ready Money only. 
Crawrorp and Co, 129, Regent Street. 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
The Third and Concluding Part of Volume ITI. is 
just Published, Price, to Fellows, 10s. 6d.; to the Public 
l4s. Convrentrs: Buckland, on Agates in Magn 
Limestone ; Ditto, on Remains of Iguanodon; Clift, or 
the Megatherium; Pratt, on the Anoplotherium of the 
Isle of Wight; Brewster, on the Diamond; Sedgwick, 
on Slaty Cleavage and the Structure of Rocks, &c, With 
a General Index to Third Volume. 
Sold at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House, 








TEGG’S CHRONOLOGY, CORRECTED TO 1838, 
In 1 vol, duodecimo, closely printed in Double Columns, 
Price 6s. in cloth boards, 

A DICTIONARY of CHRONOLOGY ; 
L%&% or, HISTORIAN'S COMPANION; being an 
authentic Register of Events, from the Earliest Period te 
the Present time The Fourth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Edited by Tuomas Trae. 

Loudon: Printed for THomas Trae and Son, 73, 
Cheapside; Grirrry and Co, Glasgow; Teaco, Wise 
and Co, Dublin; and may be procured, by order, of any 
other Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
On July}, Vol. XIX. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; or, an 


attempt to explain by internal Testimony the Evi- 








dence and Excellence of Revealed Religion, 


By Vicesimus Kwox, D.D. 
With an Essay by H.Sressine. M.A. 
* .* Prospectuses of the whole Series may be had of the 
Booksellers, 
Hatcuarp aud Son; Wurrraker and Co.; and Srmp- 
KIN and Marsuatr, London; OLiverR and Boyp, Edin- 
burgh; and Cummine, Dublin. 


DR. RAMADGE ON CONS ‘ION, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. Svo, 8s. the 2d Edition, with im- 
portant Additions, illustrated by Coloured Plates. 
ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the 
manner ia which Nature as well as Remedial 
Art operates in effecting a healing Process in cases of Con- 
sumption, explained And illustrated by numerous remark- 
able and interesting cases. By Francis H. RAMApo:, 
M.D. F.L.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Senior Physician to the Infirmary for Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and other Diseases of the Chest, and Lecturer on 
the Practice of Medicine, &c, Also, ready for delivery, 
ASTHMA, its Species and Complications Elucidated in 
a Practical Treatise. 
London ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman. 


THE MOST COMPLETE GUIDE BOOK 
FOR SCOTLAND. 

This Day is Published, in one large vol. 12mo, of about 
1000 pages, with a Map and Thirteen Enyravings of 
Scottish Scenery, Price only 15s, handsomely bound, or 
in 2 vols, 16s. 6d. L 

TEXHE PICTURE OF SCOTLAND 

By Ronerr CuamBers, 
Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” &c. &c. 
Turrp Eprrion; to which are now added, 

DIRECTIONS for PLEASURE EXCURSIONS; 

An ACCOUNT of all the WATERING PLACES; and 

A NEW ITINERARY, 

“These two volumes are full of entertainment for 
those who love the materiel of romance, the description of 
beautiful scenery, the traditionary legends of the countrys 
and antiquarian accounts of the remains of historical 
monuments. Here we have geographical information for 
the tourist, and general directions which cannot but in- 
terest all persons who propose to traverse the romantic 
region of Scotland. ‘Taking it, however, simply as a post 
chaise companion, we can assure all readers who love this 
class of books, that it would be difficult to find a work 
which contains such a fund of anecdote, story, legend, and 
adventure, mixed up with picturesque description and se2- 
sible remark.’’— Alas. 

Published by WiL114M Tait, Edinburgh, 





























THE SPECTATOR. 
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Just Pablished, Part XTX. 0 
Vue S in ENGLAND and WALES. 


From Drawings by J, M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 
Containing v lates, with Descriptions, of 
Dudiey, Worceste ershire ; Boston, Lincolnshire ; Ulls- 
water, Cumberland ; Caernarvon Custle, Wales. 

Royal 4to. L4s.; Proofs, imperial, Mo. Qls.; India 
Proofs, imperial, 4to, 3ls. 6d.; folio, 2/. 12s, Gd; India 
Proofs, | be fore letters, or with E ‘tchin gs, dl. 3s, 

*,* Part XX. will be ready i Septemb yer, 

Published by Lonoman, Rers Orme, and Co, Pater- 
noster Row; and Evmunp Graves, 9, King William 
Street, West Strand. 

Of whom may be had any of the preceding Parts. 
THE F AMIL Y L IBR ARY. 

On Wednesday, the Ist of July, Price 5s. embellished 

with Four Enyravings. Vo). 52 of 

HE FAMILY LIBR ARY, being a 

Journal of the Plague Year; or, Me mmorials | and 

Observations of the most Semestalihe Occurrences, 

well public as private, which happened in London dur 

the Great Pestilence in 1663, 
By Danie, DE For. 

A New Edition, revised and illustrated, — Historical 
Notes, by W. Braytey, FS, 

London; Tuomas TE EGG and Son, Che fae 
be procured, by order, from any other 
United Kingdom, Vol. 53, with 
be ready on the Ist of September. 








and may 
Bookseller in the 
Two Engravings, will 


THE FIRST COMPLETE 
OF MILTON, WITH 
TRATIONS. 

Now Ready, Vol. II. Price only 5s. of 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MILTON, 

With his LIFE, and Notices of his CRITICS 

GRAVPHERS, and COMMENTATORS 
By Sir Ecerron Bryneoes, Bi art. K.J, 

Tobe completed in Six Monthly Volumes, beautifully 
bound, Price 5s. each, oe uted with a yinal Imagi- 
native Vignettes by J, M. Turner, R.: Engraved 
by Branparp, Goopatt, Mit LER, &c. &e. 

bed The First Volume, containing the LIFE, was 
Publishe «Lou the 30th of May ; and may be had of any 

Sookseller in Town and C ountry. 

“When this work is completed, it will form the best, 
the cheapest, and the most elegant edition of Milton that 
has yet appeared, It is an undertaking which it is the 
duty, as it ought to be pl f lover of English 
literature to support.” 3 
e “Sir Egerton Brydges has the knowledge of Johnson 

without his bitterness, and the warmth of Symonds with- 


VARIORUM EDITION 
IMAGINATIVE ILLUS- 





» BIO- 














out his somewhat furious p irtiality.’—Times, June 8. 
“ The illustrations, from Turner's matchless pence il, are 
positively sublime.”"— Atheneum, June 8 
Jo Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square. 
N EW Ww O RKS., 
JUST PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, REES, 
ORME, AND CO, LONDON 


RAVELS 


above the Second (¢ 


IN 2THIOPTA, 
cataract of the Nile; exhibiting 
the State of that Country and its various Inhabitants, 
under the Dominion of Mohammed Ali; and illustrating 
tt ie Antiquities, Arts, and History of the Ancieut King- 
dom of Meroe. 

A. Hosxrns, Esq. 
31.135. 6d. cloth. 

in these days, and 

as this is, is wonderful in our 
re not made worthy of appreval 
by such solid and beaut attractions, its subject would 
sufficiently recommend it.’—Literary Gazette, 

“ The primary object of our author was the illustration 
of the monuments; he has, aided by a clever Italian 
artist, delineated the most remarkable edifices, and with 
learning and clearness described the se ulptures and hiero- 
glyphies; but he has not neglected the living inhabitants 
of the province his observations on these once proud 
and independent tribes, now bowed under the iron sceptre 
of Mohammed Ali, are interesting in themselves, and 
valuable for the information they afford respecting the 
Turkish system of provincial government.”’——dthen@um, 


sy G. 

With a Map, and 90 Illustrations, 
* A quarto book is almost a miracle 
one so richly embellished 
eyes. But if the work w 














THE DOCTO R, &e. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Also, 

The Two previous Volumes, Price 21s. 

“ That singular production called ‘The Doctor, &e.’ is 
rich beyond almost any other of the time in the best 
knowledge, and the most beautiful literature,” —Quar, Rev, 


LIFE AND TIMES 
King of England, and Stadtholder of Holland, 
By the Hon. Arraur Trevor, M.P. M.A, 
Christ Church, Oxford, &e. 
Vol, I, 8 with Portrait, &c. Price 12s, 


Vol. LI. 


OF WILLIAM ITI, 


vo. 


4. 
COLONIZATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S 
Chairman of the Colonization Comn rission for South 
Australia. Svo. with a Mz ap, Price 12s. 
By the Same Author, 





AN ESSAY ON a EXTERNAL CORN 
- TRADE, 8vo. 14s. 
ON THE PRODUC TION OF WEALTH. 8vo. 19s, 
ON WAGES AND CG i aaa ATIONS, 8vo. 5s, 
A TOUR IN GREEC it AND THE LEVANT, 
Sy re, Rev. Ricuarp Burgess, B.D, 
Of St. John’s College, ¢ tambridy >, 
Author of “ The Topogr 





aphy and Antiq: Lities of Rome.” 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. Nearly Ready. 
LECTURES ON DISEA\ SES OF THE LUNGS 
AND HEART, 
By Tuomas Davies, M.D, 
1 volume 8vo, , Nearly Ready, 





PRAC TICAL OBSE RV ATIONS on the IMME- 
DIATE TREATMENT of the PRINCIPAL EMER- 
GENCIES that occur in SURGERY and MID- 
WIFERY, systematically arranged. 

By W.S. Oxe, M.D. 
Part 2, 8vo, pouty Ready. 


MEPHISTOPHELES IN ENGLAND; 
r, the Confessions of a Prime Minister, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Published by Mr. MURRAY. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
TRAVELS in the UNITED STATES, 
By Mis, Burier (late Miss Fanny Kema1e), 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


il. 
A TOUR ON THE PRATRIES, 
By the Author of “ The Sketch-Book.’ Post Svo. 9s. 6a 


Ill. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
By the Author of “ The Sketeh- Book.” 
Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 
IV. 
MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS, 
Second English Edition, with ‘Three Additional Letters. 
8mo. 3s, 


Vv. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE- 
2 vols, feup. Svo. with Portrait, &c. 
V 


TALK. 
Jds. 
AND TOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

With particular Observations on the Condition of the 
Blacks in that Country. 

. ABpy, A. a 3 vols. post Svo, 30s, 


A RESIDENCE 


By E 


MATTHEWS’ DI ARY “OF AN INV AL ID, 
Fifth Edit. in 1 a ket vol. feap. 7s 
Vil i 





hick singh ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
LITERATURE. of ITALY. 


Fourth Edition, 1 pocket vol. Price 7s. 6d. 


ANDERSON’S LATEST GUIDE TO THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
One pocket vol. of 760 pages, with a Travelling Map. 
Feap. 8vo. 16s, 


HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
A New Edition, with 99 Plates, royal 8vo, 2/, 
Will be Ready in a few Days. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
On the Ist of July will be Published, Vol. I. of a New 
cdition of 
aM. N INGU IRY into the NATURE and 
JAUSES of the WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
By ApAM Siri. 





With a comme nti ary, critical and explanatory, by the 
Author of “England and Americ ‘To Le completed 
in Six Volumes, royal 18mo, of al bout 500 pages, at 5s, 
each volume, bound in cloth, and published every other 


month, 
Extract fr n the Editor's Pre fit e, 
“My first object has ed +n to notice, in connexion with 
the doctrines of Adam Smith, those principles to which 
it is now generally allowed that he did not attach sufli- 
cient importance; and to point out what are generally 
cons sideied :r ors in his work. 

“My second object has been to vindicate, by 
tre iting, some of his doctrines which modern write 
imp ugned, 

My third object has been to expose some 
errors and defeets in his work, which have 
looked by his critics. 

“My fourth object has been to warn the studen 





illus- 
rs have 


apparent 
been over- 










litical economy against implicit faith in the doctrines of 
a science whic th yet wants a complete alphat to show 
how imperfect that science is, after | all that has been done 
for it; and to indicate some qu great mut ne nt, 
as it ap pears to me, concerning which next to nothing 





has been done. I offer the pi arts of my comment: ary 
which relate to this object, as a humble contribution to- 
wards the improve ment of the science, 












best 








‘*My last object has been to apply the doctrines of 
of merely affording matter of speculation to philosophers, 
jority. I allude to that distress amongst ci api ilists and 

London: CuHaries Kwnicur, 22, Ludgate Street. 
Chiefly for Preparatory Schools, 
containing a Selection of Words commonly used by the 

Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d. 
easy gradations, illustrated by instructive cuts on an 
THE GRAMMATICAL and PRONOUNCING 
and prevent and correct bad Pronunciation, Fifth Edi- 
AR, designed 
for Young People in general, but more particularly 


Adam Smith and others to some new cireumstances in 
are a theme of constant discussion with all classes of 
Takonwe ‘rs in every branch of industry, of wl ch we have 
NEW “AND POPULAR WORKS 
By Incram Coppin, A.M 
Writers, with their Pronunciation and Derivation, 
THE INSTRUCTIVE READER; containing 
original plan, with Questions for Examination and Ellip- 
SPELLING BOOK, on a new plan; designed to com- 
tion, ls. 6d. sheep. 
adapted to facilitate their Instruction in Preparatory 


the economical state of our own country, which, instead 
men, and a cause of dangerous irritation in the great ma- 
head so much during the last twenty years.” 
ON EDUCATION, 

1, THE CLASSICAL ENGLISIL VOCABULARY 
together with Latin and French Phrases in general use, 

ssons on Religion, Morals, and General Knowledge, in 
tical Recapitulations. Second Edition, }2mo, sheep. 
municate the Rudiments of Grammatical Knowledge, 

4. ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMM 

1 

Schools ; illustrated with cuts. Fourteenth Edition, 





l8mo, sewed, ls. half-bound, ls, 6d. 

5. TEACHER’S KEY TO GRAMMAR FOR 
CHILDREN. 4d. 

6. ELEEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, ona new Plan, 


Illustrated with Maps 


rendered plain and amusing. y 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 


Sidney Hall, and cuts. 18mo, 
Half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STEPS to GEOGRAPHY and 
ASTRONOMY, i in which the Astronomy of the Globe is 
simplified, Designed for Families and Preparatory 
Schools. Illustrated with Plates and Cuts, 1S8mo. 
Third Edition, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

& ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC for CHILDREN 
ona vias hed new. 1l8mo, Sixth Edition, halt. 
bound, id. 

9. TE ACH ER’S KEY to the above. 18mo. 6d. 

10. ELEMENTS of SPELLING and READING; 
or, a First Book for Children under Six Years of age, 








OWPER’S WORKS. 


In Mr.G reatheed’ s Memoir of Cowper, the author 
observes —“ It is much to be regretted that his Corres 
spondence with Mr. Newton, by which the real state of 
his mind was most likely to be unfolded, closes in H: ay- 
ley’s publication with the year L784.” This defect, which 
has long been felt, will now be eutirely removed in the 
Complete Edition of his Life and Works by the Rev, 
Mr. Grimshawe, which will contain the whole of his 
Private Correspondence, thus forming the first and only 
complete Collection of his admired Letters that has ever 
been published, or which can ¢ appear, a large proportion 
of them being still copyright in the hands of the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. SAUNDERS and Orrey, Conduit Street. 
“The most beautiful edition of this favourite poet that 
has yet been given to the public.”—Tait’s Magazine. 


M * NEIGHBOU RHOOD, 
uh a By the Author of “ The Collegians.” 

“Mr, Grifliu, the author of these Tales, has already 
given evidence of his descriptive powers in the ‘The 
c ollegians,’ and the present volumes show that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the Irish character and of Ireland, 
where the scene of his stories is laid, The banks of the 
Shannon present a rich harvest of curious tradition, of 
which the author has availed himself to the best advan- 
tage. The wild scenery of Trelaud is described with 
graphic fidelity and accuracy. The author indeed ap- 
pears to luxuriate in the richness and wildness of nature : 
he invests every locality upon which he touches with 
some peculiar characteristic, and leads us to mountains, 


caverns, groves, aud rivers, of all of which he speaks 
with the ardour of a true lover of the sublime and beau- 
tiful.”—Courter. 
T H E stu BPS & ‘de 
$y the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ England 
and the Eng slish,’ &e, 
“Mr. B ulwe r,”’ observes a contemporary, “ has already 


attained a high rank in our literature, and he will be 
raised still higher by the present work. A more pleasant 
book than ‘The Student’—a book more abounding in 
strong and vigorous thinking, beautifully expressed—it 
has not of late been our lot to meet with. Mr. Bulwer 
has assumed in it a new character. We knew him before 
as an exquisite writer of fiction, and a sound political 
thinker. We now know him asa delightful teacher of 
philosophy. Ie calls the Essays, Tale 8, and Criticisms, 
which are contained in ‘ The Student,’ ‘ poetical p! hilo- 
sop yhy,’ ‘the metaphysics of the heart and passions.’ Mr, 

Sulwer’s work is indeed eminently beautiful. It abounds 
with novel and striking remarks, and consists of profound 
criticism on the greatest authors, and moral instructions 
conveyed in gories and tales of the most terse and 


delightful kind.” 


In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 14s, cloth boards, 
NHE SATIRES of JUVENAL and 
| =PERSIUS, from the Texts of Ruperts and Oren- 
Livs: with English Notes, partly compiled from various 
editions and translations, and partly original, 
By Cuarries WititaAM Stocker, D.D. 
Vice. Principal of St. Alban Hall; late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford; and Principé a] of Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; 
EF. Williams; Baldwin and Co.; J. Booker; Hamilton 
and Co,; Whittaker and Co,; J. Souter; Simpkin and 
Co.; J. HW. Parker, Oxford, 


VHE NATIONAL 
PAROCHIAL RE 












MUNICIPAL and 


sISTER, to be Published on 








the Ist of July, Price ls. and continued monthly, will 
embrace the whole range of Local Taxation, under the 
heads of Poor-rates, Paving, Lighting, Highway, and 


County-rates, pointing out existing abuses, and suggest- 
ing remedies ; Criminal Jurisprudence, the Management 
of Workhouses, Penitentiaries, and Jails, together with 
all the Statistics of Crime; the utility of Mechanics’ 
Institutions, Cheap Libraries, Savings’ Banks, Life Assu- 








rance, Life Annuities, Friendly Societies, Allotments of 
Land to Agricultural Labourers, and Trades’ Unions, 
with all the circumstances which affect the Rates o 
Profit and Wages, the object being to enable the work- 


Royal Exchange; and all 











"— Til. Gaz. 
-Metropolitan 








own exertions. ‘lhe work will be based upon matter-of- 
fact illustrations, for which purpose communications will 
quired. 300ks relating to the above subjects will be 
impartially reviewed, 

eT iokselle rs. 

THE BRITISTHT WINE MAKER AND DOMESTIC 
This Day is Published, by SIMPKIN and Marsan, 
mdon, Price 
"1 YHE NE-MAKER 
AND DOMESTIC BREWER, 

By W. H. Roperrs, 

Management of every description of Home Wines, Li- 
queurs, and Domestic Brewing, by the aid of the SAC- 
Optician, Hatton Garden, London, for 4s, 6d. and without 

which suecess cannot be insured. 
nomy that we have met with,’’— Courier. 
« Awork fit for every comfortable family 
Me agnz ine. 
His theory reste on principle, ue develop this prin- 
Mr. Robe rts is master of his sabia, and writes in a 
practical spirit.”— Atlas. 
manufacture of all sorts of home-manufactured tipple.”— 
Al ton. 
St. James's Chronicle. 
“ Tt contains much scientific and practical information,” 
“We recommend the work most heartily,’—Weekly 
spateh 
“Mr, Roberts’s instructions are to wine what Dr. 
Kitchener's ‘Oracle’ is to Cookery—practical and intel- 
“« Consult this book.’ *— Edinburgh Courant. 
“His book alone will have the effect of entirely re- 


ing classes to ac quire j and maintain independence by their 
be acceptable, and inviolable secrecy preserved when re- 

London: E. Witson, 88, 

BREWER,—Second Edition. 
Li 
BRIT ISH WI 

This little Work is a Practical Treatise on the Art and 
CHAROMETER, an Instrument Sold by C. TaGcitanve, 

“This is one of the most useful books on domestic eco- 

“ The book we certainly think valuable,’’- 
c iple is the object of his practice,”’—Spectator, 

“And most learnedly doth this book dilate upon the 

‘The most use ful and available treatise of the kind.” 

—Bell's Weekly Messenger, 

G The best guide out of sight.” —Tait's Magazine. 
ligible.’—Old E ngland. 
deeming the character of home-made wines.””— Scotsman, 


“ Mr. Roberts is entitled to our implicit mur is 








3 vols, post Bvo, Nearly Ready, 





with Cuts, 18mo, Price ls, 


no theoretical dreamer.” — Caledonian Mercury. 





THE SPECTATOR. 





In extra cloth boards, Price 7s. 6d. 
OBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 


Noble ex: ample s excite to noble deeds.’’—SENEcAa. 
Printed for IT, Hookuam, Old Bond Stre et. 


In 1 vol. 8vo Price 5s. boards, _ 


CLOGAL LUCRETIAN JE ex recen- 
sione Forbigeri. In usum Schole# Burieusis, 

edidit notas aliorum excerpsif, suas contescuit Joannes 

Hpwanrps, A.M. 

WHITTAKER AND Co. Ave Mat aria Lan. 


18vo. Price 5s. 


HE C ‘ONSE RV ATIVE STANDARD 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
trouble for all those who fear God and honour the King. 
By the Rev. Grorce Buraes, Vicar of Halvergate, 
and of Moulton, in Norfolk. 
Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


James’s Square, June 26. 
OTICE —SUBSC RIBERS TO 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and the 
TRADE in GENERAL, are respectfully informed that 
the Publication of No. XLV. is unavoidably delayed 
untilthe 15th of July. Bills and Advertise ments will 
in consequence, be received at the Ofice as late as the 10th, 
Printed for Joan Macrone, 3, St. James's 's Square. 


NEW GUIDE BOOK TO HERNE BAY, 
Ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
Price 2s. 6d. with a Map and many Piates, 


Now 
A PICTURE OF HERNE BAY; 
Being a Familiar Guide to this Fashionable Water- 
ing Place ~its Beauties, History, and the Curiosities in 
fits Vicinity; including some particulars of the Roman 
Town of Reculver. By A Lapy. 
Joun MacrongE, 3, St. James’s Square. 


s Day, in 2 vols. Price 14s. cloth, | 


GPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS, with NOTES. 
By Cuar.es Lamp, 
Also, in 2 vols. Price 21s. boards. 
THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
By Barry Cornwatt. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





On the Ist of July will be i the Fifth Monthly 


| "HISTOIRE DE. ‘GIL BLAS DF 
SANTILLANE, Par Reng Lesace. 

This Edition of Gil Blas will contain 500 engravings 
on wood, representing the principal subjects of the work. 
The designs by M. Gigoux, and engraved by the most 
eminent engravers in Paris and London. 

foligpe’s Works, La Fontaine's Fables, Don Quixote, 

and Robinsow Crusoe, will shortly appear, uniform with 
the aljove, atm printed in the best possible manner, 
London ; Wryry looper, 13, Pall Matl East. 


On the Ist of July willbe Published, in 1 vol. fe: ap. Svo, 
illustrated by numerons Weod-cuts, b y—thatnie 6s. 6d. 
HE SEA-SIDE ~“GOMLP. ANION. 
By Miss Roserrs, 

Author of “ The Conchologist’s Companion,” &e. 
Also, in 2 vols. LSmo, 
SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA, 

A Continuation of two volumes already pub- 
lished in Constable's Miscellany, 

By Cyrus Reppine, Esq. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
POCKET DICTIONARY OF LNGLISH 
SYNONYMS, 

A New Edition, with very considerable Additions and 
mprovements, 18mo. Price 3s. in cloth, 

HE WRITER'S and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT; or a Compendious Dictionary of 
English Synonyms; rendering the more common words 
and phrases into the more elegant or scholastic, and pre- 
senting select for objectionable words, a choice of the 
most appropriate, from an assorted variety, and the oppor- 
tunity of consulting occasional concise notes, pointing out 
the distinction between such of the words as are fre- 
quently, in error, used synonimously. 

“This little work is calculated at once to accelerate 
literary composition, and to assist in establishing a cor- 
rect and elegant style, both in speaking and writing.”’— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

“Tt will be found useful to the finished scholar and 
orator, as well as to the tyros of letters.”’—Sunday Times, 

Wuirraker and Co, Ave Ma ia Lane. 


POPULAR WORKS 
BY DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS, 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE PACHA OF MANY TALES. 


By the Author of “ Peter Simple,’ and “ Jacob 
Faithful.” 


II. 
NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF “ THE 
COLLEGIAN 
In 3 volumes, saa ‘8vo. 
MY NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
By the Author of ‘The Collegians.” 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 
* 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T 8B wok B Bs 
By we Hon. Mrs, Norron, 


IV 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CECIL HYDE.” 
In 3 volumes post 8vo. 
HARRY CALVERL 


E Y, 
By the Author of “ Cecil Hyde.” 
Vv 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW 
WORK, 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE TWO FRIEN 
By the Countess of BLEssine@ron. 
I. 
NEW NOVEL, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ GRANBY.” 
“— Edition, in 3 vols. post vo. 
NE GRE Y. 


N 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
SavupgRs and Orizy, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


D S. 


- 30th Instant, 


; erected in a time of 





rAYHE MIRROR, VOL. XXV. 
with a Steel-plate Portrait of R. Souragy, Esq. 
and 60 other Engravings, will be realy on the 
Price 5s. 6d. boards. 

Every Volume is complete in itself. 
vious Volumes may be had. 


Joun Limurrp, 
|] 7 
4 


La Pierre du Maudit—La Soeur de 
Sphinx—L' Homme de Bourse --Vapeurs—Le Grenadier 
de PEmpire—Le Marchand de Cheveux—La Meillure 
Dot—Pierre Thiverat; ou, le Modéle ces Plantons—Le 
Tombeau de la Chiétienne—Geéographie—Biographie— 
Le Serment Teéméraire-— Desinterressement et Cupiditeé 

Tribunaux—-Louise de Lorraine--La Briochede Canova 

Histoire de France, &c. &e. 

The ist Volume of Le Caméléon may be had, neatly 
bound in cloth, Price Six Shillings. 

I. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall E ast. 


PRICE GNE SHILLING 
‘or MONTHLY RE POSIT ORY 
, will in future be PUBLISHED at the above 
REDUCED PRICE. The forthcoming Number, for 
JULY, » Will contain—l. A Letter to Lord Stanley on 
Conservative and Reform Associations—2. Corporation 
Reform—3, Sketches of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Leman 
Grimstone, Nov, The Sentimental—4. The Late W. Haz 
litt’s First Essay—d. The Actress; a Tale—6, Mundi et 
Cordis Carmina—7. Nature’s Ministeries—8. William 
Cobbett—9. The Jimes and J. A. Reebuck; with other 
Articles, Notices of New Publications, &c. &e. 
' Cuaruts Fox, Paternoster Row. 


LL.D. 


Any of the pre- 


143, Strand, 
On the Ist of July will be Published, 


CAMELEON, Part X 


CONTENTS: 
Rembrandt—Le 





MONTHLY M.z AGAZINE, for 


will be Published on ‘Tuesday next, Price 


FENHE 
Juy, 
Half-a Crown. 

Contents: Lord Brougham’s Discourse—Reason and 
Revelation—Original Sonnets. By Sir Egerton Brydges 

Critical Notices of Sir Thomas Wyat—The Earl of 
Surry and Sir John Davis—Sketches of the History and 
Traditions of the Streets of London—Experiences of a 
Surgeon—The Medical Stujent in Londen— Parisian 
Sketches, No, 1.—The Cemetry of Montmartre — The 
Lakes of Scotland—The Grand Duke Constantine and 
his Princess—The Physiognomy of Coats; with many 
other interesting articles, and very copious Critical No- 
tices of the Literature of the Month. 

A favourable opportunity offers for subscribing to this 
long-established Periodical, to which important Additions 
have been made, the July number being the commence- 
ment of a Volume. 


James Cocurane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 





On Saturday, June 27th, was Published, Price 2d. 


j EIGH HUNTS LONDON JOUR- 
NAL and the PRINTING MACHINE, No. 65, 
Contents: — Lonnon Journan. Strawberries. The 
Week—Personal Portraits of Eminent Men: Milton. 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Piays, by Hazlitt: Henry V. 
Fine Arts—Roscoe’s North Wales— Gallery of Portraits 
—Brydes’s Mjjou—Ancient Picture, Characteristic Spe- 
cimens oc eh Poets: Chaucer (continued), Ro 
mance of Real Life: HeadeSense wanting Heart-Wisdom, 
Table-Tal 1@e Paintinc Macuine. Criminal Trials 
—Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land—Cowper’s 
Works. 
London: CHartrs Knreurt, 22, Ludgate Street. 
JVorks under the Superinte ndence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Ou the Ist of July will be Published, 
} ibe E PENNY MAGAZINE 
Part XXXIX. Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part XXX. Price 
9d. The Third Volume is now completed, and may be 
had handsomely bound in cloth, uniformly with the First 
Volume, Price 7s. 6d. 

THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. XXXVIII. 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of Euler, Sir William 
Jones, and Rousseau. Imperial 8vo, Price 2s. 6d, The 
Fourth Part of the Reissue of this Work, published on 
the same day, contains Portraits and Memoirs of Cor- 
neille, Halley, Sully, N. Poussin, Harvey, and Sir J, 
Banks, Price 5s. 

London: c HARLES KNIGHT, 22, Ludgate Street. 


On Monday n at, Suu ig will be Published, Price 6s. 


4 A 
 Pieenes “s “F OREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, 

Conrents: Article I. National System of Education 
in France—Il. Lappenberg’s History of England—III. 
Quinet’s Ahasuerus—IV. Capefigue and Sismondi’s His- 
tories of the Religious Wars of France—V. On Proverbs 
and Popular Sayings— VI. Madrid in 1834—VIT. Courts 
of Love in the Middle Ages—VIII. Recent Travellers in 
Syria: Michaud, Poujoniat, Lamartine, &c.; New Open- 
ings of Commerce in the East—IX. Lucien n Bonaparte’ 3 
Answer to Lamarque —X. Madame Saint-Suwiin’s De- 
scription of the Hotel de Cluny —XI. Stolterforth’s 
Rhenish Minstrel: Traditional and Legendary Ballads 
ofthe Rhine—G leanings of Foreign Literary Intelligence, 
No. II1.—List of New Continental Works. 

Published by Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 
and Rosertr Cave.t, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Book- 
sellers. Of whom may be had, “ Cochrano’s Foreign 
Qu urterly Review,” No. I. andthe “ Foreign Quarterly 
Review,” No, XXVIII. Price 6s. each. Also complete 
Sets and Single Numbers of the same Journal since its 
commencement, 





DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. VI. 

In a very large Volume, imperial 8vo. also in demy 4to. 
a New Volume, being the Third of the Old Testament, 
containing Job to Solomon’s Songs; Price in 8vo, 20s, 
and in 4to. 30s. of : 

R. ADAM CLARKE'S COMMEN- 
TARY onthe HOLY SCRIPTURES. A New 
Edition, greatly improved by “ multitudi e ions 
and corrections from the Author’s own and last hand,” 
Also, Just Published, a New Edition (the 14th) of 

PART I, Price 2s. or in demy 4to. Price 3s. to be con- 
tinued weekly, until completed in Sixty Parts. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Txe@ and Son, Chea 
side; J. Mason, City Road; Teac, Wisz, and Co, Du 
lin; and may be procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 











oi BENNETT'S NEW WORK, 
he i inst. will be Published, in 2 vols, 
EMPRE 8S §s, 
Ps, G.1. Benner, Esq. 
Author of “ The Albanians,” &e. 
London: Smrra, Eiper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Just Published, iu post Svo. Price 7 78.60. bds. 
HE HISTORY of the ASSASSINS; 
derived from Oriental Sources. Translated from 
the Original German of the Chevalier Joseph Von Ham- 
mer. By Oswatp Cuar.es Woop, M.D, 

“We have long desired to see a translation of this 
sterling and interesting historical work, and now Tejoice 
to have it so ably executed by Dr. Wood. We heartily 
recommend the volume to our readers, not only asa 
valuable companion to the real history of the C rusades, 
&e. but a curious associate to the Oriental Tales with 
which our leisure hours have been so much delighted.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

Smiru, Esper, and Co, Cornhill, 


———__. 
Just ] Published. Price 4s. 6d. boards, the Fourth Edition of 
IE AUTOBIOGRAPILTY OF 
DISSENTING MINISTER, 
P a With Additions; and with Remarks by the Rey, 
Author, upon the various Reviews which have appeared 
of the former Editions. 
‘It is a safe prediction, that the leaders of Dissent will 
e ither stifle or abuse the book, yet the smothering system 
can searcely succeed—it is sure to be re ad—subst: antial 
truth it certainly is, and nothing but the truth,” — Monthly 
Repositor, ‘y, December. 
‘We warmly recommend this most excellent work to 
the public notice.”—British Magazine. 
* This = is sure to make a considerable stir in the 
sdligions, ia h church, and dissenting world.”—Lit, Gaz, 
Smirn, E.pver, and Co, C ornhill, 


————_—. 
fINHE BRITISH YOUTH'S READER 
Consisting of Readings in History, Natural His. 
tory, Biography, and Poetry. Adapted tor the Use of 
Schools. By H. Innes. Price 3s. bound: 
INNES’S RHETORICAL CLASS-BOOK. 3s. 64, 
“ The selections are made with great taste and skill 
from popular writers, principally of the present day, 
They are judiciously varied from the grave to the 
sportive, from the humorous to the pathetic, from im 
passioned declamation to sober‘ reasoning; while a cares 
ful regard is preserved throughout to purity of moral and 
religious sentiment.””— Devonport Independent, 
Joun LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, 


N E Ww WworR  K S. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
In 1 vol. &vo. with a Portrait of Mr. BecKxrorp, froma 
Painting by Sir Josuua Reynotps, Price 10s. 6d. 
EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
LCOBACA AND BATALHBHA, 
By Witrtam Becxrorp, Esq. 
Author of “ Vathek,”’ 
“Italy, with Sketches — and Portugal,” &e, 





AN 


New — Epitep = ad Dacre. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo 
TALES OF THE PEE RAGE AND THF 
PEASANTRY. 

By the Author *.. The Chaperon,” 
HORSE SHOE ROBINSON, 
By J. P. Kennepy, Esq. 

Author of “ Swallow Barn,” &c. 3 vols, 27s, 
oU TRE M E R; 
Or, A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD WORLD, 
By An AMERICAN. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, Price 18s, 
M Y LIF E. 
By the Author of “ Wild Sports of the West,” 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ This novel is altogether one of the best of the season. 


It is full of scenes of fun and frolic, described with genu 
ine Irish humour.’’—Spectator. 
6. 


BELFORD REGIS, 
By Mary Russe. Mirrorp, 
Author of * Our Village,’ “ Rienzi,” &c. 3 vols, 

“ We look on ‘ Belford Regis’ (which, being interpreted, 
means Keading) as one of. the cleverest, most amusing, 
and best-written works of the class to which it belongs," 
Morning Post. s 

io 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND 
Comprising 
A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN THE EAST, 
In 1832 and 1833, 
By A. De Lamarrine, 

“ This beautiful’ work is descriptive of scenes certainl 

never t before Larry with so much eloquence and feels 


in 9 
e 8. 
E 8; 


Oo R T 
Or, THE FALL OF MEXICO, 
A Romance. 
By Dr. Brep, Author *. Calavar,’” 3 vols, 278. 


LOoOvDoOR E. 
By Mrs, Sueuuzy, Author of “ Frankenstein,” &¢. 
3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Shelley is certainly one of the most original of 
our modern writers. ‘Lodore’ is full of talent, feelia 
and knowledge.”— Literary Gazette. 

Also, Just Ready, 
In 3 volumes, past 8vo, 
* a2 MONIKINS 
y J, Feyrmore Cooper, Esq. 
pre of “The Spy,” “The Pilot,” &c. 
2. 





Complete in 1 vol. Price 6s. with Two Engravingt 
from Designs by Cawsr, <a the Magazines), 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 
By Turopore Hook, Esq. 
Forming the 46th Volume of NCES 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
ee ee ANY eae 


London: Printed by Joszrpa Cxayton, at No.7, Wind 
Court, St, Mary-le-Strand3 and Published by Gusta 
AxRazin,at No.9, Welliugton Street, 





